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OUT OF WORK PAY 


HERE is not a commoner topic of conversation in 

places where people congregate at the present moment 

than the ease and lavishness with which the Govern- 

ment is paying the unemployed. The average man 

is perplexed by what he thinks the most extra- 
ordinary change which this war has produced. He learns 
from his newspapers that restlessness, like a ground swell 
after a storm, is sweeping over the whole world, and knows 
that it feeds on idleness and can be medicined only by work. 
There is nothing settles the mind and produces tranquillity 
with greater certainty than toil, done with the assurance 
that it will secure its just reward; and that is equally true 
of the mind and the body. It is generally conceded that, 
up to a point, the Government is justified in its action. It 
would be a scandal if the men who gave up their careers 
in order to fight for their country were allowed to suffer 
in the necessary interval between demobilisation and the 
resumption of employment. But they would be just as happy 
if they worked for the money as they are when they get 
it for doing nothing. And.there is so much to do. The 
countryman reads in the newspaper of a great scheme 
of transport which at some future time is expected to work 
marvels in advancing his prosperity. But meanwhile, he 
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makes the homely reflection that the roads are badly in need 
of mending. Many require complete relaying and _ the 
excuse constantly made by road surveyors and local authori- 
ties in answer to complaints is that they cannot get on for 
lack of men. Here is one task, then, to which men could 
be put to their own advantage and that of the State. It 
is, indirectly, a method of increasing the productiveness of 
the country. But other work is just as imperative. Building, 
for example, in normal times kept many hands busy at a 
large variety of tasks. It is not only the mason and the 
carpenter for whom it finds work, but all those artisans who 
have to do with the equipment and finishing of the house, 
the laying on of gas and water, the drainage, the treatment 
of the walls, and so on. The furniture industry would also 
receive a fillip from the construction of new houses on a large 
scale ; but, endless as are the schemes drawn up, no organising 
genius has yet found a method of utilising the idle hands in 
this way. We do not at the moment take into account the 
needs of great establishments. It is sufficient to point to 
those of the middle classes who, after all, form the backbone 
of the population. They cannot, even at a ransom price, 
obtain domestic help within the walls or male help outside. 
At this season of the year there is, for instance, a great 
demand for handy men of all sorts, particularly of the jobbing 
gardener and those who perform spring-cleaning or assist 
in it; and this is while troops of people are living on State 
bounties. Here again organised effort is needed to fit the 
out-of-work with the job he can do. The question of wages 
is, of course, serious, because the ideas of those who earn them 
have become inflated past all reason. If the State pursues 
the policy of seeing that all workers are paid on terms that 
will ensure them a reasonable degree of comfort, the country 
will give its willing support, because this is the direction in 
which public opinion has turned. But, whoever has been 
in the habit of engaging or trying to engage servants of one 
kind and another recently has been amazed at the claims 
put forward. Those employers who have to work hard for 
their own living—and they are in an immense, majority—know 
very well the difference between a just and a rapacious demand 
on the part of the workers. 

These may be said to be minor questions. The great 
and dominant problem of the hour is to make England what 
it was for many generations before the war—a great hive of 
industry. There is scarcely anything which we do not require ; 
and, unfortunately, the expenses of production have become so 
great in this country that other bodies are likely to follow 
the example set by the Corporation of Birmingham, which 
accepted a tender from America in preference to one from 
Sheffield, because it was cheaper to send material from the 
other side of the Atlantic. It requires no great depth of 
thought to understand that if we are to reconquer the posi- 
tion once held as the first manufacturing country in the 
world, the conditions must be made such that our manufac- 
turers can compete in prices with any of our rivals. 





Could it but be driven into the heads of politicians. 


and into the national consciousness that idleness is the bane, 
work the anti-bane, and that consequently salvation depends 
upon encouraging the one and discouraging the other. One 
does not need to know much of the world to recognise that 
young women who have been overpaid in munition factories 
and now are able to draw from the State more than they 
could ever have hoped to earn in pre-war times are being 
thrust into the worst possible danger. They may be seen 
flaunting about the streets apparently as if in enjoyment 
of a holiday. Their prosperity was drawn from borrowed 
money and their maintenance now is a charge upon a State 
already seriously overburdened. Men deteriorate even more 


quickly. Out of their idleness grows Bolshevism and all it 
connotes. Place them in a position of honest labour and 


they would speedily recover sanity. Time should not be 
lost. For their own good and that of the nation they should 
be set to work as promptly as possible. 





Our Frontispiece 


\ E print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of CouNTRY 

LIFE a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. George St. John 
Brodrick, whose marriage to the elder son of the ninth 
Viscount Midleton, Captain the Hon. George St. John 
Brodrick, M.C., took place in 1917. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices cf the paper. 
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ROPOSALS for celebrating peace are not forth- 

coming in such numbers as might have been 

expected. England seems to have turned into the 

doubting Thomas of nations, and, just as a great 

deal of scepticism was felt at the signing of the 
\rmistice as to whether it would end the war or not, so 
doubts exist as to whether the Germans will not jib at the 
last moment and refuse to sign the Peace terms dictated to 
them. But no other course appears to be open; they 
cannot resume war for the simple reason that the Allies 
deprived them of the means to do so. Without a navy, 
without anything that can be called an army, they are 
powerless, therefore the advent of peace may be considered 
inevitable. Some of those who grant that, however, have 
vielded to a feeling of gloom because not only this country, 
but all the countries of the world have not been able to 
return at once to pre-war conditions just as though nothing 
had occurred, whereas the truth is that they have been 
disturbed in every vital part—in their way of life, in their 
fortunes and prospects,.and, most of all, in their mentality. 
But anyone who has just emerged from a great physical or 
spiritual crisis knows by experience that the first exaltation 
is followed by a period of nervous depression, owing probably 
to the strain that has been placed upon the nerves and the 
spirit. What is wanted for the Peace celebrations, therefore, 
is something that will rally the country out of this doubting 
mood, so that people afterwards may be able to attack the 
problems of work with cheerful determination. 


THESE considerations lead to the conclusion that what 

is wanted is not, as has been suggested in some quarters, 
some educative, historical pageant or anything of that kind, 
but a great rejoicing that will impress the minds, especially 
of the youthful generation, with ineffaceable memories of the 
great struggle and its victorious end. In the old times great 
soldiers understood this very well, and although their methods 
are not to be copied literally in an age which has advanced 
its ideals and civilisation, nevertheless the principle should be 
kept in view. A Roman triumph must have been a verv 
striking and remarkable spectacle with its parade of prisoners 
and booty and marching soldiers and all the panoply of war. 
The marching soldiers form at least one feature which could 
be advantageously retained, and, as every portion of the 
country should be encouraged to hold its own celebration, the 
troops ought not to be concentrated in the big towns. It 
would gratify the lesser places very much to witness a march 
of the troops connected with them. We read in old accounts 
of fountains flowing with wine and other such things ; 
this would be impracticable to-day even if it were desirable, 
but feasting in moderation should be encouraged. Prepara- 
tions are afoot for a great display of beacon fires throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and, in addition to those 
that are official or semi-official, there will be many others. 
These will be good for the young eyes to see, and in every 
feature of the celebrations that is the main object to be kept 
in view. 


THE agricultural position becomes more critical every 
week. Last Saturday the farmers of Norfolk, following 


the example set by the Yorkshiremen at Leeds, stated their 
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grievances with unmistakable force and point. Sir Eustace 
Gurney, who presided, maintained that a very serious situ- 
ation had been created by the Wages Board. Farmers 
have to face ‘‘ a falling market for their goods and a rise of 


wages forced on them by the Government.” He was 
vigorously supported by the President of the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce and the President of the Norfolk 
Farmers’ Association. The demands were: (1) that the 


Government should enunciate a_ definite Agricultural Policy, 
(2) that adequate minimum prices for all classes of farm 
produce should be at once fixed, and that (3) the Board ot 
Agriculture and the Wages Board should be remodelled. 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, President of the Wages Board and 
one of the most popular leaders in the county, was unable 
to convince the meeting by the defence he offered. A 
feature of the meeting was the evidence it afforded that 
Lord Ernle has forfeited the confidence he won as Mr. Prothero. 
He appears unable to suggest a way out. 


THE 





farmers hold that the 


Yorkshire 
does not adequately represent farmers’ and labourers’ 


Wages Board 


interests,” and should be abolished forthwith. It would 
be well for the Government to know that the feeling thus 


expressed is spreading throughout the whole country. 
It does not follow that even when the Wages Board 


is composed of farmers and labourers it will represent 
both classes adequately. Probably the best way of getting 
over that difficulty would be to have the members elected, 
the labour members by labourers and farmer members by 
farmers. But in many cases no attempt whatever is made 
to put on the Board those who have the necessary practical 
experience. Mr. John Edmundson gave an example at the 
meeting, quoting the case of the Yorkshire District Wages 
Board, on which were a schoolmaster, a railway guard and a 
socialistic daughter of an earl. The latter ‘description is 
interesting, but this lady, whatever her other gifts may be, 
does not on the face of it seem more likely to be able to deal 
with the question of agricultural wages than a railway guard. 
or a schoolmaster. 


AN EASTER VISION. 
Last night, within the silences of dreams, 
I found a Garden, where pale lilies keep 
Their watch beside the empty Tomb that seems 
Vacant of Death’s chill sleep. 
There Peace, on folded wings, 
Stood waiting for the song the young lark sings. 


And then they came, in dawn of Easter Day, 
Our happy Dead, and these sad years now past, 
Were blown like withered leaves on winds away 
And were forgot at last. 

There One with piercéd Hands 

Blessed all who came within Flis lilied lands. 


MABEL LEIGH 
[T has been intimated that the Government intend to 
appoint a Commission to investigate the economic 
conditions of agriculture. Should that be true, it is to be 
hoped that ,they will appoint commissioners who know 
something about the question. In the report of the investi- 
gation into the wages and conditions of employment. in 
agriculture issued a few weeks ago there are gross errors 
which could only have been made by strangers. For 
instance, the eminent literary man who reported on Northum- 
berland opens his report with the extraordinary assertion 
that ‘‘ Northumberland is a spacious county lying between 
the Cheviots and the sea’’! Asa matter of fact, the Cheviots 
come within ten miles of the sea, and the distance across the 
county from east to west is over seventy miles. Even in 
the summary made by Sir Geoffrey Drage there are some 
curious ‘‘ howlers.”’ It is highly essential that cc mmissioners 
should be qualified by local knowlege to enquire into Iccal 
conditions, otherwise the investigator is forced to rely on 
what he can pick up. As a matter of fact, for the last thirty 
years information has been furnished to commissioners by, in 
many instances, the same men. It is the latter who should 
write the reports. Were they asked to do so, most valuable 
sources of information would be tapped. 


[N order to show the working of the official unemployment 

policy a trustworthy correspondent gives the following 
particulars of a concrete example. It relates to a soldier 
who, being out of employment, receives 29s. a week as out-of- 
work pay. Before the war he was an agricultural labourer 
who also did at times a little work as a jobbing gardener. He 
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now Wishes to follow the latter calling, but has refused several 
offers of a place wiiere only one gardener is kept, as he wishes 
to go to some establishment where several are kept. If 
this were all, the case would illustrate the weakness and waste 
of spending millions a week on out-of-work pay. But worse 
has to be told. This man has been working regularly with a 
threshing-machine and earning 8-. a day in addition to what 
he obtains from the Government. Of course, that is directly 
against the regulations, but it shows how easily they can be 
dodged. If he lived ina town he would have to report himself 
daily between ten and twelve, but in the country it is con- 
sidered enough if he puts in an appearance once a weck. 
Paying for idleness is bad at the best ; it is wicked and de- 
moralising when it tempts to such easy and lucrative cheating. 


OUR old acquaintance the tramp is turning up again. 

During the war he disappeared from the countryside : 
now he comes to ask for a job. The chances are that he is a 
very bad worker, since at this moment there is no need for 
anyone who is only moderately efficient to go without a job. 
He asks for work and it is gladly offered, whereupon the 
question arises: “How much?’ “ Savy, tenpence an hour,”’ 
says the employer with an excusable feeling that he is acting 
gencrously to a most unpromising applicant. He is answered 
with contempt: ‘ Then I’m off; a bob an hour's my figure, 
and that of my mate, too,” indicating a bibulous figure 
who hitherto has been hanging back. No parley! The 
applicants turn and leave as haughtily as if they were Germans 
considering peace terms. At present this is the commonest 
of occurrences. It represents no claim of skilled labour, no 
demand of a Trade Unionist, but represents a feeling in the air 
just now. Such a state of things cannot last for ever, for the 
simple reason that the number of such ne’er-do-wells is rapidly 
increasing and the professional man of fixed income cannot 
get his requirements. 


"THE death of Dr. J. N. Figgis in middle life deprives 

english scholarship of a great figure. It is seldom that 
a man achieves high distinction in two fields of activity ; 
but it was so with Dr. Figgis. Whether as theologian or, 2s 
the reading public knew him best, as historian he brought 
to his work a rare quality of luminous penetration that 
seemed to lift the subject in hand out of the academic groove 
on to the high peaks of romance. In addition. to such 
notable volumes as ** From Gerson to Grotius,’” wherein he 
broke so much new ground, or ** Churches in the Modern State,” 
to mention only two of many, he was early sought out by the 
promoters of the Cambridge Modern History and responded 
eagerly with practical help. His death may justly be charged 
against the war, for he never thoroughly recovered from the 
exposure he suffered when torpedoed crossing the Atlantic. 
He lost, too, at the same time the MSs. of the work on 
Bossuct, upon which he had been engaged for years. It was 
to have been his magnian opus, and its loss was a cruel blow. 


"THE ceremony of the distribution of the Royal Maundy 

at Westminster Abbey is a queer medley of survivals, and 
perhaps on that account unconsciously, as it were—is 
extraordinarily picturesque. There on either side of the 
choir the poor old men and the poor old women are lined up 
awaiting the coming of the Lord High Almoner. And a 
brave procession it is that presently comes with him in its 
midst the Children of the Chapel Royal in their scarlet and 
gold, Canons and Minor Canons and functionaries galore. 
But these all pale before two great figures—first, the 
Lord High Almoner in truly glorious apparel and carrying 
in his hand a_ prim little Early Victorian bouquet with 
a paper frill 
washed the feet of twelve poor men and a little fragrance was 
needed by way of counter-irritant-—and the other, the Yeoman 
<arrving the dish containing the alms. The dish is large 
and is carried on his head; the purses are ranged with their 
long strings of red and white hanging over the edge, so that the 
Yeoman, as he makes his way the length of the Abbey, looks 
for all the world like a walking Maypole. But the strangest 
survival of all is of that piece of etiquette which forbids the 
King’s presence at the distribution of his own alms. Perhaps 
before long we may see him not only present, but acting as his 


own Almoner. 


"THERE have been, from a technical point of view, many 

greater football matches than that between France and 
New Zealand at Twickenham last Saturday, but there has 
not been one so likely to find a little niche in history, so 
bound up with the friendship of two peoples or so much 
honoured in point of illustrious onlookers. 


The 
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of the King and his four sons, the Staff of the French Embassy, 
the High Commissioner of New Zealand, Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir Henry Wilson turned a football match into something 
of a national and symbolic festival. Incidentally it marked 
the culminating success of the Inter-Services Rugby Football 
Tournament, played between teams from the Mother Country 
and the Dominions overseas. The New Zealanders, worthy 
successors of the famous ‘ All Blacks,”’ having in this tourna- 
ment won the King’s Cup, met a team of the French Army, 
and beat them, after a capital match, by 20 points to 3. 
Not only was the play fast and good, but it was throughout 
of a delightfully friendly character. Although there were 
two majors on the French side, the captain of the team wes 
a private soldier, Soldat Struxiano, and this little fact typifies 
very pleasantly the genuine feeling of comradeship that exists 
both between soldiers and players of games. 


THE Parish Council of Ascot has lately struck a good blow 

for the cause of a rational and happy Sunday. The 
Ascot Golf Club, which is one of the most venerable of English 
clubs, has long played upon the famous heath, subject to a 
condition that there should be no Sunday play. Viscount 
Churchill, in answer to the Club’s request, stated that he 
should not object to Sunday golf if the Parish Council approved. 
The Parish Council not only did unanimously approve, but 
stated in good round terms that golf, cricket, bowls and all 
other healthy games on Sundays were eminently desirable 
and should be encouraged. They did particularly well in 
specifying cricket. Lawn tennis and golf have long been 
played on Sundays, but the more essentially popular game of 
cricket not until the war, and then mainly abroad. The war 
has, it is true, partially familiarised us with Sunday cricket 
at home. When the cadets were at Cambridge, for example, 
the drowsy, sunshiny silence of the Backs on Sunday after- 
noons was broken by the ring of bat and ball, and we hope 
to hear the same pleasant sound all over the country during 
the coming summer. 


ON THE FELLS. 
Gie us a paw, my trusty friend—what should I be without you ? 
When Herdwicks shy at the shearing pen and break for the 
open hill, 
Fleet as the wind on the heather, yours is the speed that turns 
them, 
Shouldering into the leaders till you bend them to your will. 


Gie us a paw, my trusty friend—what should I be without you ? 

With winter’s grip on the bleak fellside, and the flock beneath 
the snow, 

Sure as the coming of daylight, yours is the nose that finds 
them, 

Yours is the mind that reasons out the way that the lost ones go. 


Gie us a paw, my trusty friend—what should I be without you ° 
You were master of five hundred head of the wildest shecp 
that ran, 
When we mustered for the dipping every hoof that we could 
gather : 
With you, I am a shepherd, but without you—just a man. 
A. MAXWELL BUTCHART. 


AFTER being exempt from an outbreak of rabies for nearly 
thirty years, it is annoying for this country to have to face 
the worry and trouble of extirpating it again. There does 
not seem much room for doubt that it has been brought 
from France and Belgium. It might have been expected 
that France, which gave us Pasteur, would have been kept 
free from hydrophobia. But our Allies did not adopt the 
thorough-going methods which were successful here. Mr. 
Walter Long, who was, at the last great outbreak, at the Board 
of Agriculture, had the firmness to turn a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings and threats of those who hated to see their pets muzzled. 
It was sentimentality, not real kindness to animals, that 
actuated them. Events have shown that the stringent 
control of dog owners was the right policy. The public 
will be well advised for their own sake and for that of the degs 
to back up the Government in the steps they are taking. 
And it will be for the authorities to insist on a rigorous 
compliance with their orders. Every dog left to run about 
without a muzzle is a potential instrument for spreading 
a very dreadful disease. Also it should be made incumbent 
on everyone bitten by a dog, whether it is known to be mad 
or not, to place himself in the hands of a surgeon so that 
he should receive precautionary or curative treatment as 
the case may be. 
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THE JOY OF CRUISING 


By LIEUTENANT 


ss EAD less, good people, and sail more,” says 
Hilaire Belloc. Admirable advice; but have we 
hastened to follow it? Even before the war had 
rung down the curtain of steel between us and our 
sport had we, for all our boast about the “ island 
race’ and the ‘‘command of the sea,’ taken to the water as 
if we really liked it? The seed was there, no doubt, but the 
ground was ill prepared to receive it, and so its growth was 
slow and spasmodic. Men take up sport for a variety of 
reasons. Some for the sake of exercise and excitement ; 
others because they are born and bred in its atmosphere. 
fo many life without guns and horses is as inconceivable 


MANY A_ CRUISE 


J. B. BuckLe. 


as life without food and tobacco. As far as the sea sport is 
concerned, it is obvious that the dwellers on our coast lin 
must always be few in comparison with those who live fat 
from tidal waters; and therefore it is not possible — as in 
other sports— to find ready to hand a compact body of life 
long enthusiasts who will pass on their enthusiasm and thei 
traditions to the rising generation. When cruising recruits 
are needed, they must be sought for by other means. 

The war should help to make that search easier, for the 
last four years have at least taught us one thing the vital 
importance of sea power. Yet we cannot maintain sea 
power without seamen. And how can we produce a race 
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of seamen if, as a nation, we know and care little for. the 
sea or its life? It may be thought that such an argument 
is a reductio ad absurdum, that there can be merely a faint 
connection between the sport of yacht cruising and the 
maintenance of a sea-borne Empire. But it is not so. The 
love of salt water is—or should be—a national trait. If 
it is to be developed, it must have an outlet, and that outlet 
must have its sporting and attractive side. Sea power 
as preached by fusty professors from the lecturer’s rostrum 
or the columns of the newspapers is a bloodless, theoretical 
thing. Sea power as exemplified in the handling of small 
craft for sport and pleasure is a joyous, stark reality. As 
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LIKE TO BE. 


a soldier learns more in a month of active service than in 
years spent on the parade ground, so will a man learn more 
of the true inner meaning of sea power from a week’s cruising 
than from many sessions in the lecture hall. 

The reason underlying this apparent lack of interest 
shown in the sea and its sport may be summed up in the 
one word—ignorance. Before the war “ yachting,” like all 
Gaul, was popularly supposed to be divided into three parts: 
(r) Cowes Week, (2) the American Cup, (3) the yacht racing 
season. as. reported in. the daily Press... A few people had 
heard of the Norfolk Broads and of a dolce far niente existence 
gliding between banks and rushes. Fewer still were aware 
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of such institutions as the Royal Cruising Club, and _ the 
clubs of Burnham-on-Crouch, the Humber Estuary, Belfast 
Lough, the Clyde and other centres, where bands of enthusi- 
astic amateurs handled their own boats without feeling the 
need of a swollen bank balance. Very many of these amateurs 
joined the R.N.V.R. on the outbreak of war. All did useful 
work in the Auxiliary Patrol. Sometimes, as at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend, they came into the limelight and won praise 
and decorations which none will grudge them. Soon they 
will be free to return to their sport, and they will want others 
to join them, for there are many gaps to be filled. Now, 
therefore, is the time for stock-taking, when those who know 
should pass on their knowledge in order that the “* Freedom 
of the Seas”” may no longer be an academic phrase to be 
mouthed by many but understood by few. 

Every enthusiast worthy of his salt becomes dogmatical 
when praising his own particular sport. The present writer 
is no exception. He claims, indeed, that in an age of 
mechanism and _ self-advertisement small yacht cruising is 
one of the few sports left in which personal gain and the 
applause of the multitude find no place. ‘‘ There is nothing 
sordid or cramped or unhealthy for body or mind in what a 
man may learn from sailing boats,” says the author of ‘‘ Mast 
and Sail.’”’ The sea will always be a life apart, and when a 
man buys a small yacht and goes forth to sail in her he enters 
upon an entirely fresh existence. He leaves the fussy inter- 
ference of shore-going folk behind. He has no need to trouble 
about the presence of notice boards, or the rights of trespass, 
or the niceties of riparian ownership. He has no need even 
to look for adventure, because adventure will come to him 
without the asking—a trifle too freely, it may be, sometimes ! 
He hoists his mainsail, casts his moorings overboard, and 
sallies forth. In what manner will his day be spent? He 
may thread his way in and out of the sand and mud banks 
of some tidal estuary ; he may run with a favouring wind 
past a fair panorama of cliffs and valleys; he may beat 
wearily to windward till the spray gets into his eyes and down 
his neck, and he curses the sea and all that pertains to it ; 
he may find himself held fast on some treacherous spit of 
mud with his vessel leaning over at a drunken angle, and a 
vast amount of hauling and dreary mud-larking before him. 
Good or ill, it makes no difference. In the end the result 
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will always be worth the effort expended. Life, we are told, 
is a lottery, and the prizes are for the few; but the sea will 
always hold out her reward for those who have the energy 
and persistence to grasp it. Not the reward of money or 
fame or social advancement, but the reward that 
from a task completed for its own sake; the knowledge ot 
dangers and difficulties overcome, and the achievement ot 
skill and experience pitted against those forces of nature 
with which men have waged war since the beginning of the 
world. 

Then, after the struggle, the fruits of victory. The 
cruiser goes below into his cabin, and, if he has played th: 
game properly, he finds it the snuggest little cave he has ever 
seen. The swinging lamp sheds a soft light on brightly 
varnished cedar and mahogany, while the stove gives out 
odours a thousand times more fragrant than any from shore- 
going ranges. There is a cheerful clink of knives and forks 
as the pantry yields its contents, and the table is veiled under 
a cloth that is not so white as it might be. The cruiser soon 
learns that most of the trappings of civilised life are super 
fluous: ‘‘ One man, one plate,” is his motto. He has to 
be his own scullion, and he speedily finds that though the 
task can be performed with despatch by means of cotton waste 
and hot water, yet there is no need unduly to complicate it 
by the use of unnecessary crockery. So he quickly makes 
ready his evening meal, and after eating it, goes on deck to 
find his vessel swinging easily at her sheltered anchorage. 
Even as a physician feels the pulse of his patient, so does the 
watchful cruiser bend down to test the tension on his anchor 
chain, for on his skilful diagnosis rests the prospect of a night 
of untroubled sleep. Further, if he is a wise man, he carries a 
folding dinghy which can be lashed on deck. If not, he must 
take steps to prevent his faithful friend from bumping along- 
side his bedroom when the tide turns in the small hours. 
Then he looks round to see that the riding light is burning 
brightly, and finally he dives below, lets down his folding 
cot, and nestles into his sleeping-bag. The glass has gone 
back a trifle during the day; but who cares? The sea has 
had her innings and has put forth all her powers to frighten 
him into surrender, but he has been more than a match for 
her. And now, behind the friendly shelter of the land, he 
snores contentedly and defies the Fates to do their worst. 


comes 





THE LAND 


SETTLEMENT BILL IN 


COMMITTEE 


T the General Election the candidates found no topic 
more interesting than that of providing land for our 
returned Service men. It was a plank in nearly 
every platform. But when the Bill came up for 
second reading in the House of Commons, an experi- 

enced Gallery man informs us that there was only a very 
thin House consisting of from sixty to seventy Members, 
That is characteristic of the present Parliament. When 
Members get up and rail at Ministers for not fulfilling their 
promises, the retort is unanswerable that they exhibit no 
interest in the practical working out of the ideas that they 
supported before the electorate. In the opinion of those 
who spoke, the Bill was not considered satisfactory, but its 
principle and object won universal approval, and the second 
reading was passed without a division. It remains to be 
seen whether the platform champions of the soldiers will 
give their attention to amending the Bill in Committee so 
as to get rid of its defects. 

Of its clauses the most novel are those proposing to 
establish small holdings varying in size from an acre to three 
acres, on each of which there will be an untied cottage with 
a common pasturage. The object in view will meet with 
the approve] of all who understand the history of agricultural 
labour. The attempt may be described as having in view 
the restitution of the advantages of payment in kind without 
its drawbacks. Until well on to the middle of last century, 
farmers over a great part of England were accustomed to 
make payment in kind a very important part of the bargain. 
In some counties, notably in the North of England, the 
custom is maintained to this day, and a labourer receives as 
part of his wages from 1,000yds. to 1,800yds. of potatoes 
in the field of his master. The advantages of such a system 
lay in providing the worker with food at the cost of pro- 
duction. That was the theory. But the dislike to payment 


in kind arose from a belief on the part of the wage earner 
that it led to such a diminution of money payment as to 
make the food thus obtained from the farm very highly 
priced indeed. The difficulty is got rid of when the laboure1 
working for wages guaranteed not to fall below a definite 
minimum has also the opportunity of growing his own food 
which he gains, practically speaking, as the reward of his 
own labour. Hence there will be no attempt to upset this 
arrangement. But there are objections which might be 
removed in Committee. Everybody acquainted with village 
life knows that there is a vast difference in the various dis- 
positions of cottagers towards working on land of their own. 
Some delight in it, and will produce wonderful crops on such 
land as they have access to; but others think they have 
had enough of the land when they go home from work, 
and hence it will be found that in villages which were liberally 
provided with allotments in the latter half of last century 
the land has been allowed to accumulate in the hands of a 
few. First one man, then another, gives up his half acre or 
acre, and the one with the faculty for getting the most out 
of the land is always anxious to obtain more. No uniform 
system, then, of attaching more land than is sufficient for 
a garden to each cottage is likely to be satisfactory. It 
would be easy to introduce an amendment which would ensure 
that an adequate amount of land was to be at the disposal 
of the cottagers concerned, but it would consist of a field o1 
fields very much in the same way as the existing allotments 
of the present day. The desired end would be gained if 
every cottager could obtain a holding of the size he con- 
sidered himself fit to manage. From an acre to three acres 
would give the variety required. Probably if the matte 
were reasonably put to the Government, no difficulty would 
be found in accepting the amendment. Another point is 
that, according to the present arrangement, these holdings 
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are not’ to be marked off until the houses are built. Well, 
it is extremely doubtful if many cottages will’ be put up 
during the next twelve months. Dr. Addison estimates 
the number at 100,000, but the public has learned to be a 
little sceptical about. these forecasts, and at the moment 
there is very little doing in the way of actual construction. 
Yet the men to be provided with land exist, and even now are 
lodged somewhere. Sir ‘A. Griffith-Boscawen said in reference 
to this that ‘‘ these holdings would be for men’ who worked 
for, others as,, for example, upon farms, in country ‘towns 
and upon railways.” Well, the men at the present moment 
are presumably doing their work on the farm or the railway, 
and it does not seem at all necessary that they should wait 
for an indefinite period before ‘obtaining the land. “Why 
not give them a chance to do so at once? It could be done 
‘easily and cheaply if land for the purpose were to be acquired 
in blocks and laid out in holdings of the requisite size. Here 
is another little amendment which would be warmly welcomed 
by the men concerned, and its acceptance would involve no 
interference with the principle of the Bill. 

The Parliamentary, Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture must have surprised some at least of his audience 
when he described Great Britain as “a nation of small- 
holders.” He could only make such an assertion good by 
producing comparative statistics. In point of fact, there 
are fewer small holdings in this country than in any other 
part of Europe. Not to take the cases of Denmark, Belgium 
and Holland, which are exceptional, we have.only to look 
at great countries like France and Germany to see that we 
are not entitled to this description. The point is of import- 
ance because the great defect of the Bill and the scheme it 
embodies is that it ‘moves so very slowly. Five months 
after the war only 20,000 acres have been acquired for 
small holdings, and: it is very much under the accepted 
computation to say that half a million men are to be 
provided for. Each of these men would require a holding 
of an average size of about ten acres, to keep within safe 
bounds. You have only to multiply 500,000 by 10 to see 
what a poor fraction of the total amount required is 
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20,000 acres. The amendments required to this part of the 
Bill are those which will facilitate and speed up the acqui- 
‘sition of land. There has been a great deal of dalliance in 
this matter. in I915 it was the great subject of speech and 
conversation, and it might have been thought then that when 
the war .ended it would be. possible at once to establish men 
on the land. But, on account of some fatal indecision or 
other drawback, very little was done, and the. Bill is only 
now being discussed in Parliament—five months after the 
signing of the Armistice. The main difficulty was stated 
‘by Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen to be that the good land’ of the 
country is already being well and productively’ cropped, 
and that it would be unjust to dispossess experienced and 
good cultivators in order to replace them by men who are 
on. trial. 

There is not so much in this as appears on the 
surface. There is plenty of land potentially suitable for 
small holdings if cheap transport brought’ it within access 
of produce markets. Here, again, the Government say that 
they have a gigantic scheme of transport under consideration, 
and that in. due time facilities for forwarding agricultural 
produce will be provided., But the promise is vague and its 
fulfilment distant. Without entering upon the financial 
and other problems which await solution before the system 
outlined by Sir Eric Geddes can be brought into working 
order, it is only reasonable to suggest that the British genius 
for improvisation might get over the present difficulty. 
The Government is still in possession of a tremendous number 
of vehicles of one kind and another that were acquired for 
the war. Could not.these be utilised for transport imme- 
diately ? If it be objected that the country lanes which lead 
to cultivable land are out of repair and really unfit for 
such heavy traffic, the answer is that it is no waste of money 
to make the roads good. The ten million pounds allocated 
for the purpose was not sufficient for more than a portion 
of the main roads. The local authorities should be encour- 
aged to repair those subordinate roads which penetrate the 
country lying on either side of the main roads. It could be 
done with very little trouble. 





AFFORESTATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


EARING on the question of providing work for a 
number: of our demobilised soldiers and sailors, the 
following account of the afforesting of a considerable 
area of mountain land in Carnarvonshire, North Wales, 
by unemployed labour may be valuable to others who 

have the arranging and carrying out of extensive schemes of 
tree planting as proposed by the State. The question of trans- 
porting, housing and otherwise dealing with these workmen 
has been brought forward as the most serious drawback to the 
scheme ; but, personally, having had to deal with such cases, 
I can see no insuperable difficulty in the way, and surely if our 
railway, water and mining companies, as also private landowners, 
can deal with hundreds of men in remote mountain districts 
that are far removed from road and rail, the Government can 
much more readily arrange the necessary for the various bodies 
of workmen that would be employed in afforesting operations. 
During the strike of workmen at the Penrhyn Slate Quarries 
the idea occurred to the late Lord Penrhyn to afford suitable 
employment to a number of the men by planting up a consider- 
able area, of ground on an exposed spur of the Snowdon range 
of hills. One wood in particular that was formed under the 
supervision of the writer by unemployed labour is now an object- 
lesson, not only in what can be done in the planting of com- 
paratively waste mountain land, but also by uninitiated workmen 
when placed under proper supervision. 

The plantation reterred to extended for a considerable 
distance along the hillside, ranged in altitudes from 5o0oft. to 
upwards of 6o00ft., and was fully exposed to the long and hard- 
hitting winds blowing in from the Irish Sea. Previous to planting, 
this ground, with hundreds of acres of the adjoining _hill- 
sides, was rented by the farmers as sheep pasture at a few 
shillings per acre. Gorse, broom, heath and the dwarf willow 
constituted the shrubby vegetation, other plants including the 
parsley and hay, and scented ferns in abundance; while the 
vaccinium, cotton grass, sundew and sphagnum tenanted the 
damp ground. The higher side of the area planted was protected 
by a stone wall, the lower boundary being an iron and wire 


fence. The preliminary work consisted of clearing the ground 


of all rough-growing vegetation that might impede planting 
operations, draining where necessary, and levelling over a few 
half-demolished ditches and turf fences that had existed in years 
gone by. 

Everything being in readiness for straight-ahead work, 
about a hundred quarrymen were engaged as a start, few of 
whom lived nearer than two miles from where the plantation 


was being formed. They brought their food with them, which 
was heated on the ground in a-rough, temporary shelter, which 
also served tor rest and recreation. Pay was at a similar rate 
to that on the estate, and each man was provided with the 
necessary tools for pitting and planting. 

In charge of the squad were a general foreman and several 
gangers, whose duty it was to mark off where the holes were 
to be dug out and generally supervise operations. The men 
worked in line and in batches of twenty, digging the pits to the 
stipulated size of 15ins. square:and 12ins. deep, the bottom and 
sides of each pit being loosened up.by: means oi a fork or pick 
where: the, soil was not: considered sufficiently friable for the 
reception of the young trees. The top turf was removed in two 
halves about 2ins. thick, and after being thoroughly chopped up 
by the spade, was placed in the bottom of the pit and covered 
with a small quantity of soil: By so doing the pits were left 
ready for the reception of the young trees, and by the time that 
the whole of the ground was so treated the first opened holes 
and soil had received the benefit of their exposure to the weather. 
Tree planting was carried out by the same staff of workmen, 
with the aid of boys for holding the plants and keeping them in 
an upright position while the roots were being covered with 
soil. Here a good deal of supervision was necessary; not only 
to ensure that the plants were well headed to.the prevailing 
wind, but that the strongest roots were spread out in the same 
direction and covered to a proper depth with firmly tramped 
soil. .No fault, however, could be found with the general style of 
workmanship, and though most of the men were uninitiated in 
tree planting and had to walk 2 distance of two miles before com- 
mencing and another two after finishing their work, yet their 
attention to hours and general discipline was everything that 
could be desired. The men were paid on the ground. 

It has been argued that as tree planting is skilled or specialised 
work. the general class of unemployed are unsuited for it; but 
such is by no means the ca%e, as the above-and other instances 
which could be pointed out will illustrate. 

When willing and placed under proper supervision, man is 
very adaptable, 2s was found when several hundred of the real 
unemployed were found work, some of which was of 2 rather 
intricate kind, in the London parks a few years ago. Employing 
such men in and around London has, however, some drawbacks, 
but by drafting them to the country, where work of. the 
greatest national importance is staring usin the face, much 
benefit, both in an economic and hygienic .sense, will be the 
result. A. D. WEBSTER. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SUCCESSFUL PRIVATE NEGOTIATION. 

HE acquisition of entire estates, such as the Notts 

properties, by private negotiation does not by any means 

represent the total volume of purchases otherwise than 

under the hammer, for nearly every auction particular 

that now comes before us is scored with entries ‘‘ sold 
before auction,’’ and in other cases, as in the recent sale of the 
outlying portions of the Madresfield estates, many lots change 
hands within an hour or two of their withdrawal. By the way, 
Messrs. Mabbett and Edge were successful in carrying that 
auction to a very acceptable conclusion, the total exceeding 
£140,000, and all except a few town lots in Malvern, and one or 
two of the holdings, finding buyers. Lord Beauchamp lost no time 
in meeting the objections which were raised in certain quarters, 
and the result was very different in the end from what the rather 
exaggerated reports set about at the opening of the four days’ 
auction might have led anyone to expect. After all, if estates 
have to be broken up, it is in everybody’s interest that the 
operation should be conducted with good will all round, and the 
only voices that should be heard in -the sale-room are those of 
the auctioneer and the bidders. We do not even want to hear 
the solicitor too much, for that usually means awkward questions 
as to technical points, which are better settled beforehand. 
The best sales are the short ones, with the conditions ‘‘ taken as 
read,’’ and, good wine needing no bush, the auctioneer should 
have little to do beyond recording the bids. 

As the mansion and grounds and the minerals are excluded, 

the Craigengillen estate, to be exposed to public roup at Ayr 
next Wednesday and Thursday, by order of Mrs. McAdam, 
consists of some 28,000 acres of sheep and other farms. Dalcairnie 
is withdrawn from sale. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
will conduct the auction. The firm has just issued characteristic- 
ally fine particulars of the approaching auction at Hanover 
Square on Monday, June 16th, of Lord Lovat’s Inverness-shire 
residential and sporting estates. These estates extend to just 
over 50,000 acres—an odd 378 acres seems of smeil moment 
where such a vast area is concerned—and they embrace Glendoe, 
Corriegarth, Stronelairg and Killin, with some of the best deer 
stalking and grouse shooting in the Highlands, as well as salmon 
and trout fishing. The factor is Mr. J. T. Garrioch of Beauly, 
and the solicitors are Messrs. Macdonald and Graham of Inverness. 
Glendoe Forest, one of the finest for stags, has changed tenants 
only four times since its formation last century by the late 
Edward Ross, a famous deer stalker. Readers of William 
Black’s novels will best be able to form an idea of the mountain, 
moor and loch scenery, and the fascinating romance of this part 
of the Highlands. Prince Charlie fled from Culloden by a road 
which traverses the estates. 
Levens Hall, which wes illustrated in Country LIFE 
{Vol. VI, pages 624, 656, and Vol. XIII, page 16), is to ke let 
furnished at {80 a week for the summer, or for four months 
at 1,200 guineas. The rental will not seem excessive to those 
vho know this wonderful Westmorland seat. Its authentic 
records extend back to the year 1188, when it was in the hands 
of the Redmans, who parted with it to the Bellinghams just 
300 years afterwards, and it was, by Sir James Bellingham, 
converted from a Border hall into an Elizabethan mansion. 
In turn the Bellinghams sold the estate to the Grahams, or 
Grahmes, at the end of the seventeenth century, and from them 
it passed by inheritance to the present owner, Sir Alan Bagot. 
Levens is an Elizabethan jewel of the first water in an absolutely 
appropriate seiting. Though the house is outwardly beautiful 
and surrounded by grounds of remarkable distinction, its claim 
to admiration rests mainly on the magnificence of its interior. 
The rooms are richly panelled, and the carver’s art is here seen 
in its fullest development. To try to describe in words such a 
room as “‘ the gilt parlour ’’ would be to run the risk of a suspicion 
of exaggeration. But reference to Country LIFE as above 
mentioned will prove that master hands wrought with a rare 
and exquisite taste to make Levens what it is. The house has 
been carefully brought up to modern requirements, and it is 
furnished, as such a house should be, with antiques, including 
many specimen pieces of the time of Charles II and William and 
Mary. The grounds are intersected by a delightful salmon and 
trout stream. In the park is the site of an ancient circular ruin, 
called Kirkstead, said to have been a Roman temple dedicated 
to Diana. 

These are tle days of the sale, not of single houses or streets, 
but of districts and towns. The forthcoming auction of the 
greater part of the town of Shaftesbury by Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
on May 27th and two following days, as announced in CouUNTRY 
Lire of March 22nd, is to be followed by the sale of nearly a 
square mile of the City of Bath by Mr. Joseph Stower, and of 
1,365 acres on its outskirts by Messrs. Driver, Jonas and Co. 
Mr. Stower is selling the greater part of the district known as 
Bathwick on behalf of Captain F. W. Forester. It includes 
about 800 detached residences, houses and cottages, a number 
of leading hotels, sixty shops, many factories and similar premises, 
nursery gardens and building sites, the area approximating 
to 600 acres. 

Inclusive of a water rental, payable by the Corpora- 
tion of Bath, the total annual income exceeds £15,000. Few 


towns have enjoyed a steadier run of prosperity than Bath, 
and the enlightened policy of publicity now pursued by its 
authorities seems likely to keep it in the forefront, for the 
medicinal value of its waters is still as fully admitted as at any 
time since the fabled discovery of their virtues by Bladud, son ot 
Lud Hudibras, King of Britain, who, being cured of a skin disease 
by using the waters, was able to return to the Court—if that 
be not too strong a term to apply to the kingly cbode of that 
period—and in gratitude erected a palace by the springs and 
acted as Bath’s first publicity agent. That, at any rate, was 
the popular legend, until later research cstablished that the 
Romans first recognised the merits of the Bath springs end 
founded the city in the reign of Claudius. Driver, 
Jonas and Co.’s sale will comprise one or two of the well 
known appurtenances of the city, namely, the Bath Racecourse 
and the Lansdown Golf Club House, with part of the 
golf course. 


Messrs. 


buyers for some of the Surrey residences in Messrs. Charles 
Osenton and Co.’s list in advance of the auction, to be held at 
the Winchester House salerooms on Monday next, but three 
or four good houses in the vicinity of Epsom remain for disposal. 
Smaller houses, around Merton and Surbiton, are to be dealt 
with by Messrs. Nightingale, Phillips end Page on Monday ; 
and Messrs. Edwin Fox, Burnett and Baddeley will offer interests 
in large blocks of flats at Buckingham Gate and Cromwell Road. 
Messrs. Langridge and Freeman’s sale of 2,100 acres of grazing 
land at Rodwell, Pevensey, Bexhill end Lewes will take place 
in the latter town, on behalf of the trustees of the Marquess ot 
Abergavenny’s settled estates. West House and seven acres 
at Aldwick, a suburb of Bognor, will be submitted locally by 
Messrs. Reynolds and Co. Tuesday’s sales will include Cookridge 
Hall, Leeds, a stone mansion, and fourteen farms having an 
aggregate acreage of over three square miles, a short distance 
from the tramway terminus, to be offered in thirty-three lots 
by Messrs. Foster and Cranfield at the Central Hotel, Leeds. 
Ivyleigh and three acres, close to Cowes Pier, await an offer 
locally through Messrs. Fox and Sons ; and Birkdale, Branksome 
Park, Bournemouth, a commodious residence, and about eight 
acres of well matured grounds, will be sold at the Central Hotel, 
Bournemouth, by Messrs. Hankinson and Son. Three blocks 
of flats at Cricklewood are coming under the hammer of Messrs. 
Weatherall and Green in the City the same day, 

One of the rare opportunities of obtaining freeholds neat 
Parliament Hill is presented by Messrs. Green and Son’s sale 
on the same occasion. Houses in Belsize Park, producing over 
£1,500 a year, are also for public competition. About a score 
of residences in St. John’s Wood will be submitted by Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks in separate lots, among them 
four attractive semi-detached freeholds in Acacia Road, with 
possession next Christmas. Another City auction on Tuesday 
is that of flats at St. Albans, by Messrs. Browett, Taylor and 
Cordery. Other St. Albans property is to come under the hammer 
locally on Wednesday, Messrs. Harding and Son submitting 
numerous lots on the Frogmore Estate, along Watling Street, 
two miles from the town, and adjacent to the Park Street Station 
of the London and North-Western Railway. Jerviston House, 
Streatham Common, and two and a half acres will be offered 
by Messrs. Herring, Son and Daw, with possession on completion 
of the purchase. <A grass farm of 110 ccres at Quainton is in 
Messrs. W. Brown and Co.’s hands for sale et Aylesbury. 

The Montzegue Trustees have sold the Linby and Papplewick 
estates, near Nottingham, to Alderman A. Ball, whose remarks 
recently, on the occasion of the contemplated purchese by the 
Nottingham Corporation of the Wollaton Hall estate, will be 
remembered as indicating that he has in view an immense develop- 
ment of the lace-making centre and desires to see it carried out 
on thoroughly sound lines. Both the villages of Linby and 
Papplewick have decayed in recent years, though the latter was 
at one time an important milling centre, having en abundant 
supply of water power. Papplewick Hall, built in 1787, was 
empty for a long while, but lately it has housed German prisoners 
who are working on the farms in the vicinity. The late Mr. 
F. A. Smith, the banker, occupied it for some time, and before 
that, many years ago, it was tenanted by Mr. H. F. Walter. 
Robin Hood is, of course, said to have haunted the district, 
and a cave, called Robin Hood’s Stable, is close to the hall. 
Linby is a straggling village of one street, across which flow small 
streams, and at either end of it stand ancient crosses of medieval 
origin. One may possibly have been erected to mark the limits of 
Sherwood Forest, but the other was undoubtedly a preaching 
station. The Linby Colliery is not included in Mr. Ball’s purchase. 

The Lyceum Club, which has a membership of about 
2,000 ladies, is faced with a rather awkward problem of finding 
fresh accommodation after having occupied No. 128, Piccadilly 
for fifteen or sixteen years, as the premises have been acquired 
by the trustees of the Royal Air Force Club. This new organi- 
sation, towards which Lord Cowdrzy recently contributed 
£100,000, now numbers nearly 1,000 members, and they wish 
for poss‘ssion next month. The Gloster, the hotel which was 
originally the headquarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes, is in the market. ARBITER. 
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TRINITY HOUSE ON TOWER HILL (2) 
‘The Offices of the Master, Warden and Assistants of the Guild Fraternity 
or Brotherhood of the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity and 


of St. Clement in the Parish of Deptford-Strond in the County of 
Kent (commonly called the Corporation of ‘Trinity House, London),” 


ATER LANE certainly proved an unlucky centre 

for the Trinity Brotherhood. Their first house 

there was consumed in the Great Fire half a dozen 

years after it was built. Reoccupied in 1670, it 

was again burnt in 1714, when documents and 
other valuables perished. New built at large cost, the work 
was so badly done that a decade before the century closed 
it was in such bad repair that the estimate for its renovation 
amounted to £6,000. As neither site nor premises were 
deemed quite suitable, a migration was decided upon, and 
land on Tower Hill, close to where the Navy Office of Pepys’ 
day stood, was purchased in 1792. In the following year 
building operations were begun, “the architect being 
Wyatt,” as we are tersely informed by Mr. Barrett in 
his “‘ Trinity House.” As four of the family were im- 
portant members of the profession towards the close of 
George III’s reign, this information is singularly inexplicit. 
The main facade (Fig. 1), with its well proportioned Ionic 
order and its charming sculptured panels, is a bit of such 
thoughtful designing and excellent craftsmanship that we 
want to know all we can about so very favourable an example 
of the late phase of our classic period. Information, however, 
appears scanty, and it is only conjectured that Samuel 
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Wyatt, who certainly was in charge of the building, went 
to his more celebrated brother James for the design. 

When we consider the enormous architectural output 
of this family from the year 1770, when James Wyatt de- 
signed the Pantheon, to the year 1851, when Lewis Wyatt 
died, it is strange that there is no comprehensive biographical 
and critical account of all or any one of its members nor, it 
seems, adequate material for its production. Such slight and 
fragmentary information as was obtainable was laboriously 
collected by Mr. Papworth when Curator of the Soane 
Museum, and put together by him as an article for the Diction- 
ary of the Architectural Publication Society. From it we 
learn that one Benjamin Wyatt was a Staffordshire farmer 
and timber merchant when George II was king, and that he 
was father of seven sons. Of them, Samuel was born in 
1737; Joseph, father of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, in 1739; Ben- 
jamin, father of Lewis, in 1745; and last, but by no means 
least, James, in 1746. James evidently gave early artistic 
promise, and, just as ‘‘ gentlemen of the county” of York 
had sent William Kent to Rome under Queen Anne, so did 
Lord Bagot, a great Staffordshire landowner, take young 
James to Italy half a century later. There he made a pro- 
longed stay, and returned to England at the age of twenty 
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with some prospect of emulating 
Robert Adam and “ Athenian”’ 
Stuart as a devotee of classic art 
and architecture. Four years later 
he produced the Pantheon plans, was 
elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and found himself on the 
full tide of professional success. This, 
unfortunately, only increased when he 
took up with the ‘“ Gothick Taste,” 
and from his treatment of our 
Cathedrals earned the evil title of 
the ‘ Destroyer.” What the much 
senior Samuel was doing while James 
was establishing his reputation we do 
not know. Probably he was making 
himself known in the paternal neigh- 
bourhood as a builder capable of pro- 
ducing his own designs, like Carr of 
York. But he does not appear to have 
been entrusted with any important 
work, even in his own locality, until 
years after James had reached fame 
in the capital. The earliest date 
when Mr. Papworth finds Samuel 
professionally mentioned is 1777, when 
Sir J. Delves Broughton, a Stafford- 
shire landowner who also had an 
estate just over the Cheshire border, 
engaged him for the erection of a 
new house at Doddington in the 
latter county, where he soon had 
3.—MAHOGANY MARBLE-TOPPED SIDE TABLE. CIRCA 1798. other clients, such as Sir T. M. Stanley, 
for whom he built Hooton Hall. 
Whether his sphere was there limited 
to designing and oversight or included 
also the practical work of erection is 
not certain, but I judge the latter 
from the fact that in 1779, attracted 
to London no doubt by his brother’s 
reputation, he is described as “a 
builder of 63 Berwick St.,” and is 
engaged in producing carpentry work 
for the Chapel of Greenwich Hospital 
of which ‘‘ Athenian ”’ Stuart is sur- 
veyor. Three years later he is em- 
ployed in like capacity by Sir William 
Chambers at Somerset House, and, 
in conjunction with his brother, is 
concerned in a carpentering and build- 
ing business at Albion Mills, Black- 
friars, where, as a speculation, he 
builds Albion Place and lives in a 
house at the corner of the mills, which 
an incendiary destroys in 1791. The 
following year he is appointed Clerk of 
the Works to Chelsea Hospital, takes 
up his abode there and remains till 
his death in 1807, when he is laid to 
rest in the adjacent burial ground. 

It was, therefore, after he had 
obtained the Chelsea appointment that 
the Corporation of Trinity House 
charged him with their new building. 
Mr. Liesching, most zealous of officials 
in pursuit of the annals of the House, 
has shown me a folio book of accounts, 
covering the years 1793 to 1796, kept 
by Samuel Wyatt. It deals with 
building wages and materials, but 
does not extend to the interesting 
items of decoration and furnishing. 
It proves, however, that here, as at 
Chelsea, he acted in the capacity of 
clerk of the works and surveyor. 
But he does appear to have been 
officially recognised as the designer. 
In 1794 there was painted an enormous 
canvas depicting the “ Acting Elder 
Brethren and Officers.” Of the former 
there are twenty, of the latter three— 
the secretary, the solicitor and 
‘“Samuel Wyatt Esq Architect.” Of 
; _ course he may very well have obtained 
Copyright 4,-IN THE READING-ROOM. ou." from brother James a drawing of the 
principal front, and even of such an 
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important feature as the semicircular staircase (Fig. 2). 
But the excellence and finish of the detail, within and 
without, certainly persuade us that, if not himself an 
original and able draughtsman, he knew what right forms 
and proportion were and on whom he could rely to 
achieve them. 

The portrait medallions of George III and his Queen 
over the central windows, and the delightful panels of 
boys holding up nautical instruments and flanked by 
beacons and lighthouses that occupy the spaces above the 
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7.—MAHOGANY CABRIOLE-LEGGED ARMCHAIR WITH 
HEAD OF NEPTUNE AND DOLPHIN FEET. CIRCA 1750. 


end windows were sculptured by John Bacon. Born in 
1740, the son of a Southwark cloth worker, he developed an 
artistic sense and a business habit, so that, as a young 
man “‘ by his art he was the means of restoring Coades’s 





9.—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR WITH THE ARMS OF THE 
TRINITY HOUSE IN SILVER WIRE ON CRIMSON VELVET. 
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manufacture then falling into disuse.” From 1762 he modelled 
the life-size figures produced by this “ lithodipra ”’ factory, 
many of which are still found as house and garden ornaments, 
and of which there are several in the entrance hall of the 
Trinity House. In 1769 Sir Joshua Reynolds handed him 
the first Royal Academy gold medal for sculpture, and he 
became much esteemed and employed. The Trinity House 
panels must be among his last works, for they will have been 
among the finishing touches of a building which was not 
completed till 1798, and in the following year he died. 
The hall, which contains the Coades statues, is largely 
taken up with models in glass cases ; but also we here begin 
to find examples of the simple but very refined furniture 
of the Sheraton type which was specially and abundantly 
made for the new home of the Brotherhood. Here and 
on the staircase are placed the long benches (Figs. 10, 11, 12) 
of a somewhat original type—all much alike and yet not made 
from a pattern, but each possessing individuality of detail. 
Granted that the material and craftsmanship were of the best, 
it is yet remarkable that construction yielding so gossamer an 
effect has stood over a century of wear in a much used building 
without suffering break or give. The illustration of the stair- 
case (Fig. 2) shows a corner of the great group that includes 
Samuel Wyatt. It originally stretched right across the east 
wall of the Court Room, and its present position on the curved 
back wall of the staircase is not very conducive to its well- 
being. It was painted by Gainsborough Dupont, and by him 
are also the flanking full lengths of Lord Howe, then an Elder 
Brother, and of William Pitt who, as Master, laid the first 
stone of the building in 1793. Dupont was a nephew and pupil 
of Thomas Gainsborough, after whose death, in 1788, the 
nephew completed much of the work left unfinished by the 
uncle and engraved in mezzotint many of the latter’s portraits. 
He also himself acquired a vogue as a portrait painter, and 
there has been some inclination on the part of owners of his 
work to drop the surname. That the Trinity House group, 
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and also the portraits, are by the pupil and not by the master 
is proved not only by their date but by surviving accounts. 
For the group Dupont was paid £500, and £400 for the Pitt 
and the Howe, together with the portraits of George III] and 
his Queen that hang in the reading-room (Fig. 4). This room 
—in which the marble-topped side tables (Fig. 3) are a feature 
—occupies the east end of the main front, the centre of which 
is taken up by the Court Room (Fig. 5), a great and lofty 
saloon, of which the cove and ceiling depicting “‘ the security 
and prosperity of the British Nation arising from the power of 
its Navy and the extent of its Commerce” were painted 
by Francis Rigaud. He was born in Turin, but, meeting in 
Rome James Barry—the eccentric Irish historical painter- 

he came with him to England, and was elected an Academician 
in 1771. His portraits are perhaps better than his decorated 
ceilings, although he was busily engaged in their production. 
The one at Trinity House, having suffered injury, especially 
in the cove, was largely repainted by an artist of most 
different type—by Holman Hunt. The Court Room is 
seen set for a meeting, the semicircular table enabling 
all members to see each other and the fire. The sct of 
mahogany diagonal slat - backed chairs, of which two are 
separately illustrated (Fig. 6), are good examples of a 
simple but well finished model much favoured by Shera- 
ton; but the chairman has a more important and special 
seat (Fig. 9), where the Arms of Trinity House in silver wire 
stand out in bold relief from the red velvet covering. As 
companion to it there came in 1891 a chair, of the same period 
but gilt and much enriched (Fig. 8), from the Captains’ Club 
of the East India Company. It is seen standing under John 
Collier's portrait of the King, painted in 1g00 when he was 
Master. The mantelpiece is a notable example of its date. 
It is of white marble, on which are appliqué most delicately 
wrought ormolu rams’ heads, arabesques and_ garlands. 
It is very similar to that in the library of Downton Castle 
(CounTRY Lire, July 14th, 1917). The handle and 
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Copyright. 15.—GLOBE IN 
escutcheon work on the fine mahogany double doors are of 
equal quality. Flanking the mantelpiece is a very interesting 
pair of globes. William Blaeu of Amsterdam was a pupil of 
the celebrated Tycho Brahe, and as a geographer and charto- 
grapher himself acquired wide reputation. Globes _pro- 
duced about the time of his death in 1638 are now owned 
by the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, the British Museum 
and the Trinity House. The last named (Fig. 15) were 
so black as to make it probable that they suffered in 
the 1714 fire, but a recent cleaning has once more revealed 
the highly decorative mapping. A later pair (Fig. 14), 
of which the much enriched stands have the English Empire 
flavour of Thomas Hope’s designs, are seen standing at the 
base of the staircase. The centre of the west wall of the Court 
Room is occupied by one of the pairs of. mahogany doors, 
and the Master’s Room through it has the same feature. But 
owing to the projection of the front it has not the same centre 
as the Court Room, so that, to preserve symmetry, only one 
half of the door opens, the second or fixed half being to the 
right in one room and to the left in the other. The whole 
interior of the house shows great thought and pains over 
details needing special care and design on the part of Samuel 
Wyatt. For instance, the west wall of the building, being 
parallel to the street, is not a true right angle with the front, 
and therefore formed an awkward corner in the Master's 
Room. This was made right to the eye by slightly curving 
the corners at the south end of the room, and side tables were 
specially constructed with curved backs to suit the positions. 
They are, like the rest of the furniture in this room, of satin- 
wood, as seen in the sofa (Fig. 13). The careful selection 
of well figured veneer framed by a darker banding gives just 
the needed richness to the severe but elegant design. In this 
room are the earliest pictures still possessed by the Corpora- 
tion. Such are the portraits of Queen Elizabeth and of 
Drake, of James I and his Queen by artists unknown. But 
Van Dyck painted his friend Sir Kenelm Digby, while 
Richardson represents, ‘‘ with his lank grey locks, and a 
loose nightgown,” Sir John Leake, Master in 1709, who, from 
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the day of his famous exploit of breaking the boom at London- 
derry in 1689 to 1708 when, as Admiral of the White, he 
commanded the fleet that captured Minorca, was ever fore- 
most in our sea fights. Not only has there ever been a close 
and official connection between our naval heroes and Trinity 
House, but down to our day it has shown zeal in all moments of 
national peril. When in 1667 de Ruyter entered the Thames, 
when Pepys, running down to Gravesend, found ‘ the Duke 
of Albemarle just come with a great many idle Lords and 
Gentlemen with their pistols and fooleries,’ when Evelyn 
declared that ‘‘ the alarme was so greate that it put both 
country and city into a paniq, feare and consternation,”’ 
then did the King send word to the Corporation to ‘‘ consider 
of a plan,” and the Elder Brethren, deciding that to sink 
ships at Galleons and.at Blackwall Point was a wise measure 
of defence, sent some of their number down to superintend 
the work. Again, when in 1803 Napoleon was scheming 
invasion, the Elder Brethren set to work to take over, equip 
and man ten frigates to defend the Thames as we see them 
doing in Daniell’s picture. Of the 1,200 men then embodied 
and trained as the “‘ Royal Trinity House Volunteers,” the 
Master, William Pitt, was appointed Colonel—a post entirely 
honorary, indeed, as the Prime Minister of England in a crisis 
could not well be ‘‘ moored across the Thames,” in which 
position the frigates remained until all danger was past in 
1804. In our own day, if Trinity House has no functions as a 
fighting force, it has ample war duties. When I was there last 
year I found the great library (built out at the back in the 
nineteenth century) set as a lecture-room, where instruction 
was given in all submarine defence subjects. The Corporation 
had rapidly rearranged its duties to meet war conditions, 
a complete revolution in the lighting and pilotage services 
being suddenly called for. A record of four centuries shows 
the Corporation alert and capable at all times and in all 
conditions. A visit to its home is not merely an artistic 
and historic pleasure; it is a wholesome lesson in the 
nature, growth and retention of sea power by a maritime 
empire. H. AvrAy TIPPING. 
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MODELS OF MEN-O’-WAR AT TRINITY HOUSE 


LLUSTRATIONS and descriptions of men-o’-war models 

have more than once appeared in CouNTRY LIFE—those 

at Cuckfield Park as lately as last month. Their pro- 

duction was an art which reached its high level at the 

latter end of the seventeenth century, when Deptford 
and Chatham seem always to have built from models, 
and so much importance was attached to them that their 
safety was Pepys’ first concern in the “ paniq, feare and 
consternation’ which we found Evelyn recording in 1667 
on de Ruyter’s appearance in the Thames. The great 
majority—such as Pepys’ own collection — have disappeared, 
but quite sufficient, besides the Sergison examples at 
Cuckfield, are yet to be found at Greenwich Hospital, the 
United Service and Victoria and Albert Museums and at 
Trinity House, to give us a vivid idea of what the English 
fleet was like in an age when Trinity House was still concerned 
with the Deptford Shipyard. It was a time when ships were 
the business of the artist as much as of the engineer. The 


form and lines, especially of the upper part, had to satisfy 
the «esthetic instinct, while also ensuring sea worthiness and 
The detail of ornamentation was a special 


fighting qualities. 


1.—MODEL OF THE 
and important craft. One of George Vertue’s notebooks 
informs us that ** The Carvers of the Great Ship built 1637 
at Wolwich by Mr. Peter Pett were John and Mathias Chris- 
mas sons of that excellent workman master Gerrard Chrismas 
who died about two years before. This Gerrard was said 
to be the sculptor of the bass relievo on Aldersgate of King 
James the first on horseback.”’ The Petts were royal ship- 
wrights from the days of Edward VI to those of William ITI, 
and the ship alluded to is the Sovereign of the Seas, ‘ the 
largest and most highly ornamented ship in the English 
Navy,” as the Dictionary of National Biography describes it. 
Peter Pett, in succession to his father Phineas, was supreme 
in the Thames shipyards until he had to bear the blame for 
de Ruyter’s raid on Chatham. His disgrace involved that 
of his cousin Christopher, who was superseded at the Deptford 
vard by Jonas Shish in 1668. It was two years after that 
that Evelyn found a much greater wood carver than Chrismas 
at work on a bas relief at Deptford. In his description of 
how he discovered Grinling Gibbons and carried him and his 
carving of the Crucifixion to the King at Whitehall Evelyn 
does not mention that the young artist had any connection 
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with the neighbouring shipyard. Yet it can hardly have been 
mere surmise from his presence in the locality that led 
Thomas Murray, the portrait painter, to record of Gibbons, 
his neighbour in after years, that ‘‘ he settled with his Family 
at Detford & followed Shipcarving.” At least this proves 
that the most skilful of the craft found scope for their talents 
on the elaborate stern work of ships of war. More delicate 
still, because on so small a scale, was the carving of the 
models, as may be judged from the accompanying illustrations. 
The Trinity House collection is limited, but choice. There 
are good small models, kept in the charming mahogany 
glass cupboard made for the purpose in George II’s 
time and illustrated last week. But the gem (Fig. 1) 
needs its own glass enclosure, for it measures 6ft. in. 
length and as much in height. As it is, moreover, of 
the finest workmanship and is in good preservation, it 
ranks very high amcng the survivals of this delightful craft. 
Mr. Barrett, in his “‘ Trinity House,” published in 1893, calls. 
it a model of the Sovereign of the Seas, and Mr. Mayo, in his 
similarly titled book of 1905, tells us that it is “‘ supposed to be 
the Britannia, built at Chatham in 1682 from the designs of 
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LONDON” OF § 1666. 


Sir Phineas Pett, the last of the royal shipwrights of that 
family.” Both these attributions have been proved incorrect 
by Mr. G. Robinson and Mr. R. Anderson, who have been at 
much pains to identify warship models. So recklessly have 
many been named that they found at Greenwich the model of 
a ship with 80 broadside ports ‘“ labelled in the most uncom- 
promising manner possible Winchelsea.’ Yet the only ship of 
that name of the period represented was a 32-gun ship built in 
1694, whereas the model, in measurements and the number 
of its guns, corresponds with the Boyne, built at Deptford in 
1692, and has that name and date carved on it! The same 
methods of investigation proved that the measurements of 
the Trinity House model corresponded with those of the 
Loyal London of. 1666, frequently mentioned by Pepys. 
Although Christopher Pett was then in charge of the Deptford 
yard, this great three-decker, the gift of the City to the 
King, was, as regards design and construction, entrusted to 
Captain Taylor, Commissioner at Harwich. After two days 
of anxious failure to get her to move she was launched at 
Deptford on June roth, 1666, and a fortnight later Pepys 
finds there, and dines with, Sir Jeremy Smith, who had been 
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2—STERN OF THE “LOYAL LONDON.” 














knighted the previous year and was now appointed Admiral 
of the Blue, his flagship to be the Loyal London, which, he 
enthusiastically assures Pepys, is ‘‘ the best ship in the world 
large and small.’’ Alas, she was to have a short career! 
She was of the fleet that was laying by the following June at 
Chatham, the port was successfully raided by de Ruyter, 
‘doing us,” as Evelyn relates, ‘‘ not only disgrace, but in- 
credible mischief in burning several of our best men of Warr 
lying at anker and moored there, and all this through our 
unaccountable negligence in not setting out our fleet in due 
time.’ Sir Jeremy evidently still had regrets for this loss 
when, in 1672, he was Master of the Trinity House, and we 
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recurrence. There is, towards the top, much colour decora- 
tion. The guns, for instance, are green with a red band and 
a white muzzle. The original flags and streamers were so 
worn and rotted that they have been detached and are pre- 
served in a frame, but the new ones are exact reproductions. 
Closely resembling this model in treatment and design is on 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum that has been identifie 
as the Royal Charles, built by Jonas Shish in 1668 to replac: 
one of the same name carried off from Chatham by the Dutcl 


at the time when they burnt the Loyal London. 
go to 96 gun three-deckers, with keel length of about 128ft 
The elaborate decorative schemes are very similar. 


Both wer 
Ther 








a. 


3.—BOWS OF 


find it noted in their records that he ‘‘ would speak to Mr. 
Shish for a model.’’ Shish, as we have seen, had been ap- 
pointed to the Deptford shipyard and was therefore the proper 
person for Sir Jeremy to apply to when he wished to pay the 
Corporation the compliment of presenting them with a model 
of this “‘ best ship in the world.’ Below the Royal Arms, 
that occupy so large a space at the top of the stern (Fig. 2) 
may be seen a smaller shield.- It displays Sir Jeremy's arms 
impaling those of Pockley, from which family he chose his 
second wife. The excellent illustrations preclude the necessity 
of a detailed description. The wood appears to be walnut, 
which accounts for much worm trouble which has, fortunately, 
been cured by Professor Lefroy, who has an eye to its possible 
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“LOYAL LONDON.”’’ 

is the same arrangement of figured consoles, enriched scrolls 
and flying amorini on the stern with the huge Royal Arms as 
the central moti/, and at the side the same decorative arrange- 
ment as of a big storeyed and cupolaed bay-window—all the 
features indeed that gave a picturesque majesty to the battle- 
ship of that age. But the museum example follows the normal 
practice in models of only showing the timbering of the lower 
section, being planked “ from the wales upwards.” That the 
Trinity House specimen shows open timbering throughout 
and is on an exceptionally large scale are the peculiarities to 
which attention is called by Messrs. Robinson and Anderson, to 
whose admirable papers in ‘‘ The Mariner’s Mirror” I acknow- 
ledge my great indebtedness. a, Es 
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NATURE NOTES 


SHAKESPEARE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
HE prevalence of grotesque ana fanciful ideas about 
natural history in Shakespeare’s time brings out in high 
relief his wide knowledge of the fauna and flora of the 
country and of the incidents and technicalities of field 
sports, such as hunting and hawking. Take, for instance, 
the following description of a hare (Bartholomew) : 

‘‘ The Hare is fearful, and fighteth not, and is feeble of sight, 
as other beasts be, that close not the eye-lids in sleeping ; and 
is better of hearing than of sight, namely, when he reareth up 
his ears. His ears be full long and pliant, and that is needful for 
to defend the eyes that be open, and not defended with covering, 
nor with heling to keep them from gnats and flies great and small 
for against noyful things, kind giveth remedy to creatures. 
With its brain boy’s gums are cleansed ;_ for it has the property 
to make the teeth come quickly, and without pain. Its head 
burnt with bear’s grease, and used as a plaster, helps baldness.”’ 
(Lupton, ‘‘ A Thousand Notable Things ’’). 

Compare this with Shakespeare’s description of ‘‘ poor Wat,”’ 
the hare, in ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ”’ 

And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles 
How he outruns the wind and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles ; 
The many musets through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 

To make the coming hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell, 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer ; 
Danger divineth shifts; wit waits on fear. 

No fewer than fifty different kirds of birds occur in Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems. Let us take a contemporary account 
of the cuckoo : 

‘The cuc- : em ; 

koo is a dis- Bieta wie P cieatiin ne ges. 
honest bird, ae : ee a 
and is very se wee ge 
slow and does 
aot stay in a 
place. In win- 
ter itis said to 
lose its fea- 
thers ; and it 
enters into a 
hole in the 
earth or hollow 
trees ; there in 
the summer it 
lays up that on 
which it lives 
in the winter. 
They have 
their own time 
of coming, and 
are borne 
upon the wings 
of kites, be- 
cause of their 
ohort and 
small flight, 
lest they be 
tired in the 
long tracts of 
air and die. 
From their 
spittle gras s- 
hoppers are 
produced. In 
the winter it 
lies languish- 
ing and un- 
feathered, and 
looks lke an 
owl.”’ 

In Shake- 
speare we find 
a reference to 
the “‘ plain- 
song cuckoo 
gray’”’: 

The hedge- 
sparrow fed the 
cuckoo so long, 

That it had its 
head bit off by 
its young. 

—King Lear. 

This shows 

that Shake- 

speale was 
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aware of the fact that the hedge-sparrow is one of the fosier- 
parents selected by the cuckoo. 

There are also allusions to no fewer than 130 kinds of trees 
and flowers. Followers of the Baconian theory of authorship 
would, I fancy, have some difficulty in proving that Bacon had 
any opportunity of acquiring so widespread a knowledge o! 
natural history or so great an intimacy with hunting and hawking 
as we find in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.”’ B.G.G: 

ABNORMAL EGGS OF THE CARRION CROW. 

When I visited the War Correspondents’ Chateau at Rollen- 
court in July, 1917, Mr. Beach Thomas showed me a_ very 
interesting clutch of carrion crow’s eggs that had been taken 
by a friend in the neighbouring woods. Of the four eggs com- 
prising this clutch, one was exceptionally large, and was evidently 
double-yolked ; two were normal, both in size and colour, while 
the fourth was remarkably small and more or less spherical. 
The double-yolked egg was unusually pale in colour owing to the 
surface markings being very thinly distributed over the greenish 
blue shell, whereas the fourth egg (I do not wish to imply that 
they were laid in this sequence) was of a uniform dark, greenish 
brown colour. These facts seem to indicate that a healthy 
bird secretes a given quantity of pigment for each egg. In the 
case of the undersized egg referred to above, the deposition of 
this pigment appears to have been concentrated on che limited 
shell surface, whereas it was correspondingly weak, and dis- 
tributed in much-scattered spots, on the abnormally large 
example. Unmarked eggs of the carrion crow are sometimes 
met with, and Abbé Vincelot, in one of his books, mentions 
an instance of a pair laying uniform bluish eggs tor several years 
in succession on a property in Anjou. Co] 


OUTWITTING THE SUSPICIOUS VIXEN. 


In April the vixen goes to earth for breeding purposes ; 
a rabbit burrow is often enlarged for this purpose. As I knew 
that the fox 
resents any 
Interlerenc ¢ 
Wreh. -1ts 
home, and 
will leave it 
if tampered 
with, I tried 
the following 
experiment 
Finding < 
burrow which 
showed 
ot being 
occupied by 
a fox, | dug 
around the 
hole with a 
large stake, 
makin g 
plenty of 
noise. Ithen 
retired a few 
yards higher 
up the hill- 
side to where 


signs 


a deep hole 
had been 
made previ- 


ously by 
someone dig- 
ging out a 
ferret while 
rabbiting. 
At foul 
o’ clock in 
the afternoon 
reynard slunk 
stealthily 
from the 
hole and 
gave me an 
op portunity, 
of which 


this photo- 
graph is the 
result. Evi- 
dently there 
were no 
young ones 
in the bur- 


row, or the 
‘fox would 
not have 
left the hole 
until n ght 
had fallen. 
HIS CHANCE. A. Brook. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN PREHISTORIC ART. 


Sir,—May I be allowed briefly to reply to the letter of Lieutenant- 
Commander Millais in your issue of April 5th, since he has some- 
It was 
not, of course, the fact of the original article on ‘‘ Ornamented 
Deer Horns” being unsigned which called forth a protest that 
its author is imperfectly acquainted with the art of primitive 
That protest was elicited by the internal evidence 


what misinterpreted my own letter of March 22nd ? 


peoples. 
of the author’s statements, which I regarded, and still regard, 
as showing a‘lack of appreciation of the true merits of the 
realistic art of Stone Age peoples. Incidentally I deprecated 
the anonymity, it is true, since the somewhat dogmatic, though 


debatable, assertions made in the article seemed to require 
the evidence and support of authority. But I was more 
especially concerned with the assertions themselves, and I 


must confess that after reading Lieutenant-Commander Millais’ 
rejoinder, the opinion expressed in my letter remains unaltered. 
It is true, I am not a professional artist and I lack the “ long 


and severe training in animal art’ experienced by Mr. Millais 
At the same time, it is possible that 


with such happy results. 
the severity 
of his training 
has tended to 
generate aus- 


terity of 
views. The 
less highly 


speciialised 
training at 
least admits 
of a certain 
degree of 
elasticity of 
outlook. To 
compare the 
art of early 
Stone Age 
man with the 
better ex- 
amples of the 
twentieth cen- 
tury, without 





taking into 
account the 


general 
cultural con- 
ditions under 
whichthe pre- 
historic and 
modern 
Stone Age 
artists worked, to me to be grossly unfair and 
to betray a lack of sense of perspective. One might as well 
criticise the same people for imperfect marksmanship, ignoring 
the fact that their armament was primitive and did not include 
I:xpress rifles with telescopic sights! Lieutenant-Commander 
Millais asks where the best examples of Bushman and early 
prehistoric art may be found. To some extent, as regards the 
latter, he has answered the question himself by considerably 
extending his original utterly inadequate reference to the “‘ very 


WILD GEESE 
We give a typical example of prehistoric art. It is 


seems 


few instances”’ of designs which can be regarded as superior 
to the ‘‘inconsequent scribblings of immature minds.” I 


would recommend him to refer to the works of such first hand 
investigators of prehistoric art as Christy and Lartet, Breuil, 
Cartailhac, Boule, Riviére, etc., and to examine specimens 
from such collections as those of Peccadeau de l’Isle, de Lastic 
and others, preserved in the British Museum, at the Musée de 
St. Germain, and elsewhere. 

A glance, too, at some of the best examples of rock-engraving 
preserved in the museums at Cape Town, Kimberley and 
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concerning which the Abbé Breuil, cited by Mr. Balfour, ts the recognised authority. 
one of three articles by Colonel Willoughby Verner, which appeared in Country Lire, on June 20th, July 11th, and 
July 25th, 1914, respectively, 
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Pretoria would, I even now think, convince him that to describe 
these as “‘ grotesque and inaccurate ”’ is only possible to those 
who do not appreciate that Stone Age man did not have the 
advantage of a “‘long and severe training’’ in comparative 
and artistic anatomy under twentieth century conditions. 
Mr. Millias writes, ‘‘ Mr. Balfour may see in these prehistoric 
pictures some hidden germ of undeveloped genius.’”’ That is 
a pronounced under-statement. The germ, in my opinion, is 
by no means hidden, nor is the genius undeveloped. In 
Madeleinian times it was already strikingly manifest and 
considerably matured. 

My own views on this subject are the outcome of a life- 
long interest in animal portraiture, a training in comparative 
anatomy and more than a quarter of a century of constant and 
close study of prehistoric archeology and ethnology. I have 
studied 7” sitt numerous examples both of Bushman art in 
various parts of South Africa, and of prehistoric art in France ; 
and I have also examined a great many original specimens 
preserved in museums and private collections. Judging from 
Mr. Millais’ list of books which he has studied, I may also claim 
to have had 
access to a far 
wider _ litera- 
ture than he 
has. I have 
every reason 
for cordially 
disagreeing 
with his hasty 
and con- 
temptuous 
summing up 
of Stone Age 
art, and ven- 
ture to con- 
tinue to do so 
impenitent ly 
and quite un- 
convinced by 
his rejoinder 
to my former 
letter. I have, 
moreover, a 
comfort a ble 


feeling that, in 
ON THE ALERT. endeavourin g 
one of the well-known cave pictures from Southern Spain to give due 


credit to those 
early Stone 
Age artists 
who tri- 
umphed over the greatest difficulties, 1 shall have the support of 
most archeologists, ethnologists, zoologists and, I believe, even 
professional artists, who are prepared to evaluate the work of 
those primitive limners and sculptors with due regard to their 
cultural environment and opportunities. 

I may conclude with a brief quotation from an address 
delivered in January, 1918, by Sir Hercules Read. He said: ‘‘ In 
bringing before you to-day a small number of the pictures of 
Cave man, I wish to insist upon the amazing excellence of them, 
especially in regard to their: fidelity to nature. A long 
and sympathetic study has led me to believe that it is hard to 
use any but superlative terms in referring to them. .. . I 
seriously question whether the most competent artist of our 
day, if provided with only the materials possessed by Cave man, 
could surpass, even if he could equal in all ways, the drawings 
of that distant time.’’ One may note with interest the subtle 


It was originally published in 


and important difference in the effect upon outlook of a “‘ long 
as compared with a ‘“‘ long and severe 
HENRY BALFOUR. 


and sympathetic study,” 
training.”’ 





SOLITUDE AND § 


RAGEDY came to the Plain. 

Tragedy came with the coming of holocaust 
to Europe, with the advent of war and death. It was 
strange how the war set its mark upon the uttermost 
corners of the world. And that which was clean and 

fair was soiled. And that which was wild and free came under 
the strangle-grip of man. 

Towards the western districts of England there stretches 
an upland country seldom visited by the wayfarer. It is a 
land that for centuries has been given up to the roving sheep, to 
the bustard, the hawk and the plover. Strange signs are 
found upon its face; and if, perchance, the traveller turns 


aside from the great westward. roads, it is to see in the 
groups of vast grey stones set lonely-wise upon the Plain 
that which he may not understand. Baffled, he betakes 


himself to the highways again, hastening back towards the 
haunts of men. The great spaces weary him, he becomes 





ALISBURY PLAIN 


aware of a certain loneliness and fear. There is that to be 
found on Salisbury Plain from which men shrink in common 
kind—solitude, the melancholy of distance, the mysterious 
grandeur of sobbing wind and open sky. 

That quality of loneliness and melancholy remains to this 
day. But in the course of years a subtle change came 
to the Plain. First, the vast sheep-walk gave place to acres 
of waving corn. It was that moment when with maturity 
change and light—expression—come to a woman’s face. 
Instead of the illimitable expanse of virgin turf whereon the 
changing flow of sunlight and shadow made a solitary contrast, 
there appeared patches and then oceans of corn, flowing, 
rustling, now a pale green, now full green, then yellow, 
copper gold and shimmering white. The gorse, the furze, 
the thorn tree, and the wind-blown fir, no longer alone 
clothed the steeps of the downs. Clumps of beech were 





planted on the hilltops, belts of fir appeared along the skirt 
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of the sheep-walks. Yet these did not, as might be supposed, 
disturb the essential spaciousness of the country, but rather 
served to increase it, for the beech clumps, more than all else, 
emphasise distance and the eye is often appalled by the 
aloof remoteness of black dots which may be as many as 
twenty-five or thirty miles away. 

Save at the seasons of the spring and autumn ploughing 
Man was no more common upon the Plain. The shepherd 
and his flock, the ploughman and his yoke of oxen—these 
were of the Plain itself. To the eternal tinkle of the sheep- 
bell was added alone the song of the ploughboy. There were 
yet—and are to this day—rude tracts of solitary hill pasture 
upon which none but the shepherd ever set foot. It is true 
the bustard disappeared. The kites and merlins, the pere- 
grine falcons, were no longer seen, but the kestrel and sparrow- 
hawk in ever increasing number took their place. Rabbits 
multiplied in the beech clumps and there was to be observed 
no decrease in the number of the hill foxes. The sport of the 
hawker gave way, but the racehorses came instead. Far out 
on the highest downs they were seen in the early morning. 
Little posts marked their gallops, but the virgin turf and 
the midday silence remained. 

Soldiers invaded the eastern marches of the Plain. 
They came with their tin barracks, their artillery ranges, 
their big guns. To the lover of solitude, the eastern marches 
were irretrievably lost, but still a vast emptiness was left. 
There were the great sheep-walks southwards of Salisbury ; 
there were the sweeping expanses of the downs above War- 
minster, where one so minded could lose the world of men. 

But at last came tragedy. A scar was set upon the 
woman’s face. And when the world was plunged in war, the 
stigma of its turmoil and its suffering lay not only upon the 
pleasant lands of Northern France, not only maimed the 
prosperous fields of Belgium, and scarred even the rolling 
plains of Central Europe, but struck at the quiet heart of 
England which beats in the Great Plain. 

In the evening a traveller came to that valley which, 
opening upon the Vale at Warminster, then strikes back into 
the utter loneliness of the downs, and by way of Heytesbury, 
Codford, Fisherton, Steeple Langford, Wishford and Staple- 
ford, makes its winding progress finally to Salisbury. The 
stream of the Wylye flows from the heart of the Plain and 
through many past summers has been the home of those who 
dream and think and dream and toy with the ripples of life. 
It is the home of the artists and of those other artists, philoso- 
phers, the anglers. All around, the silence and space of the 
upland world, the Great Ridge Wood looks down on the valley 
from afar, chalky lanes on either hand climb the side of the 
hills. But here a kindlier atmosphere, a calmer and more 
leisured thing. Willow and alder and clumps of spiral pale 
green poplars accompany the slow-moving stream. Clean 
gravel and silvery trout can be seen in the clear water from 
the numerous plank bridges. The villages of old thatch 
and lath and plaster cottages cluster at intervals of a mile or 
two along the road that follows the foot of the downs. Near 
Warminster the tinkle of the sheep-bell comes often from their 
smooth green slopes. For seclusion, old worldliness, and for 
a certain 
quality of 
placid Eng- 
lish beauty, 
there is pro- 
bably not 
such another 
valley in the 
southern 
counties. 

To it a 
man might 
come who 
had suffered 
infinite 
things. 

But on this 
evening of 
the first war 
summer all 
was changed. 
Tragedy had 
come to the 
Pt a tone 
tragedy 
lurked in the 
sunlight, by 
the wayside, 
in the song 
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of the stream. War, like the mark of Cain, had scarred the tacc 
of this beautiful thing. Leaving Warminster, columns of white 
dust rose from the once quiet road. White were the hedges, 
white the wayside grass, and white the gaily coloured flowers 
in the cottage gardens. Even long white trails of dust be- 
trayed themselves on the green hillsides. Leviathans rattled, 
clanked, roared, grated, creaked, panted along the high roads 
—strings of motor-lorries, each of which raised its cloud of 
suffocating dust behind. The air, the hedges, the grass, 
the trees reeked of the fumes of petrol and oil. Motor cars 
and motor bicycles whirled and spluttered past. Overhead 
was heard the constant hum of flying machines. Everywhere 
khaki—the yellow, dingy, dusty colour—took the place of 
the varicoloured garments, the broad straw hats, the brown 
arms and faces of the peasants. On bicycles and on foot, 
and in carts and waggons and in groups on the village street 
and in the inns, the cottages and the lanes soldiers were 
everywhere seen. A new population seemed to have arrived 
where the old scarcely appeared. The ancient charecter 
of the country had given place to some other cruder thing. 

Guns were heard muttering among the hills. 

And at Codford the ‘new city built by man” began. 
On every hand were shanties, rows of wooden huts, wide square 
spaces of sun-baked ground that had once been lush green 
meadow ; amid the whirl of dust and the roar of the trafhe 
the carpenter’s hammer, the builder’s trowel were heard. No 
more the call of the cuckoo, but the blare of bugles near and 
far. Gangs of men came and went—navvies and imported 
labour. Women, too, strange-looking women, never before 
seen hereabouts. Shops and post-offices and other offices 
sprang up everywhere. The native villages were drowned 
in a world of wood and khaki. There were canteens, coffee- 
bars and cheap cinema shows. There were shanty-rigged 
stores and shops. Outside the cottages appeared encouraging 
signs of beer, mineral water and whiskey. The inns became 
“pubs,” inviting the passer-by to come in and get drunk. 
By day, a whirlwind of human activity ; by night, a great 
carouse that floated out upon the still air of the downs. 

Nor could the wanderer escape. It was like a presence 
haunting him, like the ghost of things gone and things to come, 
this grim, desolating, violent thing—this personality of war. 
He turned aside, struck south-east, deep into the Plain. 
He found only Larkhill, the great artillery range above 
Imber, the park of guns and transport on the Tilshead Road, 
and the ceaseless buzzing of the aeroplanes at Upavon. 
Even at Imber the wireless-telegraphists were at work, and 
a camp lay around the hamlet which in other days none went 
near. The haunts of the plover were broken and the form 
of the hare; at the dewpond were horses drinking, men 
shouting—as well as the bark of the sheepdog and the tinkle 
of the wether’s bell. 

And it was the same wherever he went. He struck 
eastward and in the upland wilderness by Shrewton where in 
years gone by the bustard, last of his race, roamed at will 
was found the camp of thousands. RKedholm Turnpike, which 
for half a century had stretched an utterly deserted streak 
across the vast emptiness of the Plain, the grass springing 
up where 
once the old 
coach wheels 
rolled — was 
now gashed 
and pitted 
by the end- 
less passage 
of lorries and 
CLACtCOES. 
Amesbury 
resembled 
Bulford. 
Stonehen g¢ 
became a 
second Tid- 
worth. The 
greatexpanse 
of sky alone 
remained. 

Time went 
by and the 
war starved 
men’s hearts. 
More and 
more they 
were denied 
peace of the 


THE PLAIN. soul and 
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hope—that denial which is the retribution of mankind. Avon, 
Wylye and Nadder flowed on. The lives of men flowed on 
like Ebbesbourne and Winterbourne to their appointed goal. 
Tragedy stole into the face of the Plain, whose expression 
was no longer open, clean and free under the sky, but bespoke 
something of the obscure destiny, the illimitable sombreness, 
the ugliness and cruelty, of modern life. Who could look 
out into the winter’s day and not see that ? Who that has 
ever seen the setting of the winter sun on Salisbury Plain 
could help but feel that; or as Tess lying on the altar- 
stone watched eastward the coming of the white-barred 


dawn, her happy hour spent, her day’s work done . . . ? 
But with the spring came the dawning of another larger 
life. And as the cloud of death passes from the face of 


men, so tragedy has brought to the Plain a peace deeper than 
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it knew before. The wooden towns have already begun to 
vanish from the valley and the tin towns from the open 
downs. The great skeleton observation frames have gone 
from the hilltop and, one by one, the wireless telegrap] 
posts have begun to disappear. With them go the dust and 
roar of war, the motor lorries, the guns and the armies o! 
men. The Bustard Inn will soon be a lone speck once mor 
in the midst of its infinite solitude. Stonehenge sinks back 
into the dimness whence it sprang, and on the downs aboy 
Imber the tinkle of the sheep-bells and the cries of the nesting 
plover will be the only sounds heard. 

So will it be with the world in the summer days of Ig1g 
Hotfoot upon the greatest of all tragedies springs hop: 
suddenly in men’s hearts. The boom of the guns on Salisbury 
Plain is succeeded by the morning scent of the wild thyme. 

WILFRID Ewart. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
Swings and Roundabouts: A Yokel in London, by T. McDonald 

Rendle. (Chapman and Hall, Limited.) 

ERRY and bright, Mr. McDonald Rendle treads 
his reminiscent way through the lighter side of 
half a century of London life with many a longing 
glance still further backward. He tells us of his 
early days as a journalist, about the beginnings of the 

Press Club, about life in literary Bohemia and a great many 
other charming aspects of youth’s young dream in town. 
3ut the fun starts in earnest when he gets to the ‘ dukey,” 
otherwise the penny gaff. The “dukey” is a departed 
institution, but in days gone by it flourished alike in town 
and country. The earliest penny ‘‘dukey” stood at the 
back of the Westminster Theatre and the Broadway 
what time the Great Reform Bill was passing through 
Parliament. Its interest now is that which belongs to 
antiquity. The circus is an institution still in being, though 
it has lost a vast deal of its old popularity. Astley’s is the 
classic example. The gorgeous spectacles of old are never 
likely to return. It is almost impossible to conjure up the 
picture which our author invokes of Kennington Gate on 
Derby Day * ‘ with fours-in-hand, coaches, landaus, postillions, 
riders on horseback, pony chaises, dog carts, coal waggons’ 
reproducing the fights with the ‘ swells’ and the commoners—- 
a battle of eggs and flour balls, ‘the whole forming the most 
exciting realistic tableau ever witnessed.’’? One would like 
to see once, but not oftener, the Battle of Waterloo as it was 
re-enacted at Astley’s. Alexander Gomersal played Napoleon, 
whom he greatly resembled. Sentiment and pathos were 
introduced through Molly Malony, who followed the g2nd 
from England to the field of battle and was found dead 
upon it the next morning. 

The chapter called “Glorious Melodrame!”’ recalls 
how fond our grandfathers were of ghosts and_ spectres, 
and he recalls two lines of Henry J. Byron alluding to the 

Memories of Susan Hopley— 
Party treated most improp’ly ! 

It must have been a great night which came once a year 
to the Britannia, when the members of the stock company 
made their appearance, each dressed in the character which 
had come off best in the preceding twelve months. | Each 
performer, on appearing, spoke a rhyming couplet such as: 

You see before you quite a grateful fellow, 
My heart is white, although I played Othello ; 


Your plaudits kind, oh do not be refusin’, 
But give a kindly smile to Black-eved Susan. 

As might be expected, the imagination of our vivacious 
author runs wild over Leicester Square—‘ the Square of 
London.”” When he first knew it, Leicester Square was, 
practically speaking, the Alhambra. A leading attraction 
of her day was Sara the dancer, better known as ‘ Wiry 
Sal.”” “* She could kick,” says Mr. Rendle, and she wrote a 
book full of sauciness. That was ages ago, but the high kick 
is with us still! It seems odd to think now that panoramas 
at one time used to attract huge audiences. But perhaps 
the most amusing chapter in the book is that which is called 
“ The Lion Comique Imposture.” It recovers for us those 
pothouse days of which even Thackeray did not disdain to 
give an inkling to his readers. In some cases refreshment 


tickets were issued which entitled the holder to a drink as 
well as a seat. 

The comic singers of the time were frankly vulgar, and 
helped mainly to produce that atmospheric cloud under 


ATURE 


which these things happened. A few of the music-hall 
songs of these days have survived along with the names of 
those who sung them. There was Rickards with his “ Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines ”’ 

I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines 

I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

Which, of course, is a great deal beyond the means 

Of a Captain in the Army ! 

As we turn over the pages, one gem after another of the 
past is revealed. There was that old comic song which had, 
at least, the merit of being very easily learned: 

Not for Joe, oh, dear no— 
If he knows it, not for Joseph! 
Oh, dear no, not for Joe, 
If he knows it, oh, dear no ! 
And then there was Vance and his famous 
I kissed her in German, I loved her in Dutch, 
We courted in various ways, 
For foreigners tickled her fancy so much, 
’Twas everything a la Frangaise. 

Nonsense unspeakable is the only description that can 
be applied to some of the lilts that were sung in the halls 
and chanted in the streets. Mr. Rendle says: 

The youth of the day yelled for months the inconsequential rhyme of a 
Vance song: 
Act on the square, boys, act on the square— 
Take off your chignon and wear your own hair. 
And the fact that the Shah of Persia visited this country is 
commemorated in— 
I like your lollypops, your pearls, 
I like your penny ice, 
But most of all, I like your girls— 
They are—well, they are nice— 
And each one says she’d go with me, 
If she might bring her ma, 
But that I think would prove to be 
A floorer for the Shah ! 
There is a song of Arthur Lloyd’s which has been heard 
in pantomimes very nearly recently : 
I fancy I can see her now, 
Down at Farmer Fenn’s— 
Picking up the new-laid eggs from the cow, 
And milking the cocks and the hens. 
It is impossible to understand why songs like these 
took hold of the public mind. 
I feel, I feel, I feel, 
I feel, like a morning star, 
I feel, 1 feel, I feel, 
I feel, like a morning star. 
And Harry Hunter’s song has a lingering popularity : 
I saw Esau kissing Kate 
And the fact is we all three saw. 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau. 
Another gem from the same repertory is given: 
She played on the Spanish guitar, tra-la-la. 
Her name it was Esmeral-da : 
Of all the young ladies whom I met in Cadiz, 
Oh, she was the fairest by tar, tra-la-la. 

The singers have passed away and most of the songs 
too; but how interesting it would be if we could unroll 
the history of the ages and obtain what would appear to be 
only a very small thing—the songs that each succeeding 
generation sang. Is it more than a speculation that the 
further back we went the better would be the material ? 
One would like to think so. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RADIOMETER OR LIGHT-MILL OF SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country LiFEe.”’} 
Sir,—Will you permit me to suggest, as a respecter of established truths, 
and of great minds who have advanced by their discoveries the world of 
science, that I fear your remarks with regard to the late S'r W_lliam Crookes 
may be misunderstood ? In a paragraph in Country Lire, April 12th, 
wae speak of this eminent scientist as having ‘‘ laid hold on popular atten- 
tion by his tendency towards psychism.” My acquaintance with Sr W.lliam 
Crookes extended not only over ten years, but over thirty years, long enough 
to know well that his interest in psychism was more than a ‘“‘ tendency,” 
and to have learnt from himself what his formulated opinions on psychic 
phenomena were, and trans-substantiation of the etheric body and telepathy 
and the forces which govern them. These he foretold would be ‘‘ far- 
reaching—wonderful.” As he was not one of the hopelessly interned minds 
which we meet in everyday life, but a great thinker as well as one of the 
greatest of scientists, he became, through force of logic, a Spiritist, as all 
niuses do who study these demonstrations thoroughly from the base, 
owever crudely represented. His early experimental studies in this class 
{ phenomena (which experience shows us generally requ:res semi or complete 
darkness) led him to the idea of constructing his wonderful little instrument, 
which he called the Radiometer, or light-mill. It illustrated the disturbing 
fect of light on the vibrations 
vhich conduct the mediumistic 
currents, or forces on which the most 
upendous of these phenomena 
pend. The first of the wonderful 
tle glass Radiometers, presented 
y Sir William Crookes to my father- 
-law, George, Duke of Argyll, he 
owed me at Inveraray Castle where 
| was residing during the early stages 
the great scientist’s researches into 
ese apparently abnormal manifesta- 
ms of psychic force, of which in 
rmer years, indeed through a life- 
‘me, I made a thorough and exhaus- 
ve study.—J. S. CAMPBELL. 


oa am a 


(HE OBELISK AS A WAR 
MEMORIAL. 

[To THE EpiToR.] 
sir,—I was much interested to see 
the illustration of the Chilianwalla 
Memorial in your issue of April 12th. 
It is indeed a most exccllent model 
to follow for a v.llage memorial, the 
carving of the names on the sides of 
the obelisk being a particularly good 
feature. You ask for photographs 
of other monuments) of similar 
character. I send therefore the 
accompanying view of the Wellington 
Obelisk in Phoeaix Park, Dublin. 
This is, of course, a very much larger 
one than that in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, as it is a national 
memorial, but it embodies the same 
good features. It was erected in 1817 
by Wellington’s fellow-townsmen of 
Dublin. The monument is 2o05ft. 
high, the obel'sk itself being set on a 
pedestal approached by fiights of 
steps. Sir Robert Smirke, who de- 
signed it, thus*achieved a very fine 
setting. Bas-reliefs fill the panels 
of the pedestal, and the names of 





experiments are allowed without anesthetics. In these circumstances it is 
difficult to understand the attitude of mind that would arrest the saving ot 
incalculable pain to the human race.-—Ep.] 
THE OLD BUTCHER’S SHOP, PINNER 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—Referring to the illustration in Counrry Lire of April 12th, “ Old 
Houses at Pinner Threatened with Destruction,” and the letter to you signed 
** Antiquary,”” I wish to say that I recently purchased this property on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Ra‘lway Surplus Lands Committee, the purchase 
being made with the primary object of using the ex’sting roadway through 
the old properties to effect an entrance from the High S-reet to an estate 


” 


at the back. Your correspondent can rest assured that in my Committee’s 
hands this *‘ old world corner” is in very safe keeping.—H. Grpson. 

A SUGAR INDUSTRY FOR BRITAIN 

{To THE Epitror oF ‘** Country LirFr.”’] 

Sir,—What is wanted to instil the little energy you have suggested into the 
leaders of the above movement has remained lacking for many a year, and will 
only take place when our Government adopts similar encouragement as given 
by the United States of America 
to the beet and cane sugar growing 
industries on their own territories 
and in Cuba since 1898, with the result 
of an annual increased output there 
from one and a quarter to six million 
tons of sugar. The capital and 
labour required for any industry (and 
sugar is not a small one) need full 
permanent security and safety in 
British markets for the private enter- 
prising genius of our people (without 
direct State aid) to establish and 
maintain factories, ete. Having been 
personally interested in the struggles 
in connection with our Colonial sup- 
plies, IT can vouch for your state 
ment that they have been systemati 
ally neglected. It is well known, 
from official reports, that British 
production could even now and in 
any period of future increased con 
sumption more than fully supply 
the sugar necessary for all British 
markets, as it should have done in 
the past. The valuable time lost 
in word-spinning arguments during 
many decades allowed the United 
Statcs of America to bluff us during 
the last twenty years, as they and 
Germany are likely to continue to do 
in the future. I am afraid, however, 
the pitch has been already queered, 
but we shall know detinitely perhaps 
when the Budget is announced on 
the 30th inst.—Guy Wyatt 


THE BROWN SOUIRREI 
To tHE EpITor.} 
S1r,—I was very much interested in 
the Nature Note by “E. A. C.”’ 
in CountRY LiFe of March 22nd 
about the brown squirrel swim 
ming a river, as it solved a mystery 


which had been puzzling me for 
years. I live on the Welsh side 


Wellington’s chief v.ctories are cut on THE WELLINGTON OBELISK IN PH@NIX PARK. of the River Dee, about ten miles 


the sides of the monument. Originally 

it was intended to have an equestrian statue of the Duke on the steps at 
the front, but funds were not forthcoming—happily so, I think, as the 
monument looks better as it is.—P. 

THE DOGS’ ‘BILL. 
{To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’] 

Sir,—In your article of Apr.1 12th you repeat Profcssor Schafer’s erroneous 
statement that exper:ments on dogs are painlessly performed and their 
conduct hedged round with safety. The true facts were stated by me in a 
letter which appeared in the Times of the 8thinst. and by Sr J. G Butcher, 
K.C., M.P., in a letter which appeared in the Times of the 12th inst. Dogs 
can be allowed to live after the effect of the anesthetic has passed, and 
experiments can be made without anxsthetics. This is the law at the present 
time. As to the B 1l—it is not a new B ll—I introduced it at least ten years 
ago, and in the last House of Commons it tw-ce passed the Second Reading ; 
the first time unopposed in ror2 or 1913. The second time it was opposed, 
and the Second Reading was carried by a majority of forty-two. This was 
in 1914. This year it passed unopposed. Thus it has three times passed 
the Second Reading in two different Parliaments.—F. G. BANBURY. 

[Sir F. Banbury is correct, but there is something to add. When the 
animal is allowed to.survive, if pain results, ‘the animal must be painlessly 
killed. Where operations are performed without anesthetics, if pain is severe 
or likely to last, the animal must be painlessly killed. Further, no cutting 


above Chester, and one morning 
at about nine o’clock I saw a curious little animal hopping up the lawa a 
few yards away from the river. It looked like a squirrel, but was thin and 
shiney. On closer inspection it turned out to be a browa squirrel dripping 
wet. But how did it get there? A squirrel had never been seen for miles 
on this side of the river before, as there were no beech or hazel trees bearing 
nuts anywhere near. The river also seemed impassable, as it is quite 5oyds. 
w.de! But ‘ E. A. C.’s”’ note proves that it is possible for a squirrel (and 
almost certainly solves the riddle), and that it probably was being chased by 
afoe. I wonder what foe! It is also interesting to note how many fishermen 
have had the pleasure of seeing a kingfisher perch on their rods. When 
one comes to think about it, however, would it not be strange if these motionless 
rods were not occasionally used by these birds as a resting place, as they are 
just the kind of jumping-off places they choose for their dives into the river 
I am rather surprised that none of the anglers had a lesson from these superb 
fishermen how to catch a fish from their perch. Some little time ago—before 
the war—I also had a very delightful experience when rowing up a beautiful 
reach of the river. The evening was quite still, and the sun shone brilliantly, 
as I rowed along, quietly dipping the sculls, and watching the drops fall from 
the blades into the water. Suddenly a robin flew out from the bank and 
perched for a few seconds on one of the moving oars! I wonder if anyone has 
had a similar charming visitor! Was the little bird begging for food, or was 
it just a friendly visit from man’s greatest pet in the feathered world ? 
Tuomas W. CuBBon. 
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THE SUFFOLK PUNCH AND THE PERCHERON. 
To tHE Epiror or *‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your article in a ment issue on ‘* Demobiiising the Horse” is 
most interesting to all those who are given to thinking on this subject and that 
of re-stocking aftcr the war, but why does Mr. Herbert Pratt finish up h’s article 
by recommending a foreign breed of horse for th:t purpose when so hardy, 
clean-legged and active a breed is so near at hand in the Suffolk Punch ? 
This breed has all the qualities which he cla’ms for the foreigner, and, in 
addition, it has a hardihood which no other breed can equal, brought abc ut 
by generations bred in the exposed situations of East Anglia, which are swept 
by the easterly and north-easterly winds dircct from the North Sea, and bred 
true to a fixed type both in colour and points, which no other breed can excel. 
I speak as one with some long years of experience of them as a uscr, not a 
brecder, and I have often wished that more were obtainable for the purposes 
f the business for which I require them.—EDWARD OLIVER. 

{It is generally agreed that the Suffolk has many virtucs in common 
with the Percheron, but the trouble was that there were so few Suffolks 
in existence at the outbreak of war. The War Office, therefore, had to go to 
America for the clean-legged type of heavy draught horse. Anyway, there is 
room here for both breeds. The Percheron Society in nowise threatens 


harmful rivalry to the Suffolks ; 


; indeed, the advent of the Percheron horse 


to this country and the attention drawn to him are the finest possible advér- 
tisement for the English breed. We would also ask our correspondent to 
remember that most of the demobil’sed heavy horses are full of Percheron 
blood, and it is very debatable whether the marcs should be mated with 
horses of English breeds.— Ep. } 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS. 

To rue Epiror or * Country Lire.” 

Six,—-Weuld you kindly oblige me by letting me have some suggestions 
on the comparative merits of concrete and red-dust tennis courts ?—HARRY 
(;. Lewis. 

A hard court made of granite concrete can only be laid by experienced 
workmen, and is very considerably more expensive to make than a red- 
rubble court. When made, however, it requircs no further attention, is 
unaffected by weather, and keeps an even surface. After rain it is ready 
for play within a very short time. Red-rubble courts are very good at all 
times, except in a thaw, when they are apt to “ pick up” if played on. 
They require watering and rolling two or three times a week in dry weather, 
and some of the fine rubble must be kept at hand for patching hollows. 
rhe pre-war cost of making a rubble court was about £50; that of a concrete 
court about double. But ccst must depend largely on whether much soil 
has to be shifted, and upon whether good supplies of the materials required 
are near at hand.—-Ep 


YOUNG ANTIOUARIES. 

\To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sir,——For many years a tradition has been current in the village of Millbrook 
in Bedfordshire that some sixty or seventy ycars ago two life-size effigies 
were removed from the altar tomb in the church, as they were heard to give 
vent to dismal and disconcerting noiscs ; that they were put in the cellar 
and that this led to 
A few of the very oldest 
inhabitants remember that some such incident took place. 


at the rectory, where they continued the same noiscs ; 
their being removed and buried in the churchvard. 
The probability 
is that the tomb, which was to the memory of Mary and William Hewitt, was 
erected in the chancel in the severteenth century and was disturbed at the 
burial of Lord Holland; that at the restoration of the church in 1857 the 
tomb and effigies wore removed from the church to the rectory and aftcr a 
lapse of time to the churchyard. The tradition pointed to a certain portion 
of the churchyard where they were buried, and about a week ago the local 


arch logists decided to test the story by an excavation, 


The first two days 
vielded no result, and on the third day an old inhabitant suggested that 
This was done by the Rev. H. P. 


excavations should be made in a certain spot 
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WILL 


THEY CRY AGAIN? 

Pollard, Rector of the parish, and the Rev. P. G. Langdon, President of the 

Bedford Modern School Archxological Society, with sixtcen mcmbcrs of the 
latter society. After a deal of excavating 

the two stone statucs were found, more or less 

mutilated. They were then removed to the 

church.—W.P.G. 


BANKNOTES OF THE WAR. 


To tHe Epiror oF *‘ Country Lire.” 





Sir,—I was intensely interestcd in Major C, 
H. Fennell’s article in your issue of April 5th 
on ** The Little Bank-Notcs of the Great War,” 
in which he refers to the five and ten centime 
discs issued by various towns. Iam now send- 
ing you a few of them. The notes issued by 
the town of Tourcoing were printed in green ink 
on a fairly stiff cardboard, bright yellow in 
colour. The discs issued by othcr communities 
were generally quite crude affairs, but owing 
to their very originality are quite interesting 
as souvenirs. The annoying part of these 
scraps of paper to the Tommy was the fact that 
they were not interchangeable in the various 
towns, and when, as frequently happencd, he 
made a few purchases in one town, returning 
with quite a collection of little tokens, it was 
only to find himself hurried off to another 


where they were valueless. On these occasions 





SCRAPS OF CARDBOARD. 


ne nate nat ell 


it was most amusing to hear his candid com- 
ments on *‘ these ’ere blinking bits of paper.’”’-— 
P. W. DunTon. 
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ARMY HUTS 


(It was not to be expected that the suggestion for re-using the Army huts would pass unchallenged, and in order to give equal representation 
to views which are not in agreement with those which have already been put forward, we publish the following selection from a number of 
communications received from architects.—Ep.]} 


OR some time past we have been reading and hearing 

much of a proposal to re-erect and utilise Army huts 

as cottages in all parts of the country. The statements 

made and schemes put forward have for the most part 

been very misleading—in the opinion of the writer 
none more so than the article entitled ‘“ Army Huts for a Farm 
Colony,” which appeared in Country Lire of April 5th. CouNTRY 
Lire holds a high architectural reputation, and justly carries 
much weight both with the profession and the general public. 
If only for this reason the article would be dangerous; but, 
addition, the names of those responsible for it are well known 
in the building world. The article is loose, ill-considered and 
fv | of brave assertions that will not bear scrutiny. By whom 
is it ‘‘ generally agreed’ that huts can be adapted ‘‘ economi- 
ally’? to form ‘‘ very comfortable houses ”’ ? 

‘Again, according to Mr. Hamp, while shortage of material 
rev ders the building of cottages difficult, it will not apparently 
afi-ct the adaptation of huts in spite of the fact that his schemes 
sh w large additions in the shape of gables, porches, vast brick 
mneys of the most extravagant design, tile or slate hanging, 
rugated iron, and so on! He is also under the impression 
t intending ‘‘ small holders’’ are to be selected from the 

and wounded, and suggests that the Government might 
give the buildings free of cost to the local authorities, who in 
turn should rent them to the tenants at a nominal charge. To 
gi te him, “in other words, the provision of houses for the men 
. ) have sacrificed so much for the sake of their country would 
bo a practical form of gratitude by the people for whom they 
he e suffered.’”’ He even goes further and recommends that 
w. © memorials, such as church, chapel, concert hall or library, 
shuld be erected ‘‘ from the material obtained from the larger 
buildings of the camp.” 

It is to be hoped that the country’s memory and gratitude 
m.\ be more permanent than a building the life of which is 
re koned by the Treasury as ten years. And surely it is a poor 
show of gratitude to house a man in conditions which are not 
tolerated in probably 90 per cent. of the rural districts. On 
the other hand, why should one section of the community be 
housed rent free ? 

The proposal that ‘* the formation of the gardens and erection 
of the buildings could be done by local labour assisted probably 
by some of the men who would occupy the dwellings as far as 
their strength and ability would permit ’’ smacks of further 
wild philanthropy, and it is as unpractical as it is improper. 
The authorities know that for small holdings to be a success 
they must be a sound business proposition, and those men who 
are selected as future holders will be selected on their merits 
as men capable and anxious to work extraordinarily hard for 
no very large return. The Government are subsidising the 
Cornty Councils for the benefit of the small holder heavily enough 
in building at the present rates and handing over at the end of 
seven years at a valuation based on the net rental value. 

Before dealing with Mr. Hamp’s proposed treatment of the 
huts, it is well to remind the reader that these buildings are 


pt 





not new, but have to be taken down, transported and re-erected. 
They are of the lightest possible construction, in sections t1oft. 
long, of 3in. by 1}in. studding, 2{t. centre to centre, covered with 
fin. boarding, and the material is naturally poor. It would not 
be overstating the case to say that it would take three old huts 
to make two sound re-erected ones. 

But he is rightly not satisfied with the Army hut as it stands, 
and suggests that the weather-boarding be replaced with tile 
or slate hanging, that the boarded and felt roof be similarly 
covered, and that the walls be filled in solid with concrete. The 
whole is to be built upon a concrete well gins. above the level 
of the ground, and, though he does not mention it, the area 
covered by the hut must be laid with a bed of concrete at least 
gins. thick. All this, he states, can be accomplished ‘‘ with a 
little thought and at small extra cost,’”’ and backs his opinion 
with figures given by a large firm of contractors. 

When the idea of utilising huts was first mooted, the Board 
of Agriculture, being anxious to see how far this could be done 
economically for buildings of a strictly temporary character, 
prepared plans for adapting them to the various types of cottages 
required, and the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) shows a 
6oft. by 15{t. hut (the size evidently taken by Mr. Hamp) adapted 
as a six-room cottage, due consideration being given to the 1oft. 
unit upon which the huts are constructed. For the purpose ot 
considering Mr. Hamp’s estimate, this plan has been taken as 
regards the necessary internal partitions, doors and _ fittings. 
The following is a rough schedule of the materials required and 
average present prices, including labour : 


t S d 
Cement concrete raft and gin. wall 18 0 06 
Breeze concrete filling to stucdiry . : ? 8 0 Oo 
Brickwork in chimney stacks .. 35 0 O 
Tile hanging and tile roof ae a - a 110 0) 0 
Cement finish to living-room, scullery, larder, wash- 
house and passage floors P Pe 24 0 90 
Relaying boarding in tar to bedroom floors oe a a Os 
2in. breeze concrete partitions and skimming 30 0 O 
Asbestos sheet lining to internal face of studding.. 17 0 0O 
Papering or distempering internal walls and partitions or 
Ledged and braced doors, including hinges, latchcs 
and staining... a se a és a 22 0 0 
Rain-water down-pipes, eaves-gutters and gin. ston 
ware drain to tank os 18 0 O 
Rain-water storage tank and pump 40 0 O 


Cooking range and three stoves 
Bath, copper and sink .. 


We have to add to this the cost of the actual hut and its 
erection, which cannot be taken at less than £150, and we heve 
still the transport, which obviously cannot be even approximately 
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calculated. Thus we get a grand total of £523 (without transport) 
for a makeshift upon which the Treasury would 

= only allow a ten years’ sinking fund. 
WEIeNeTS oF wooo stifing The above figures do not include for any of 
| RARUER | | the architectural features shown in Mr. Hamp’s 
es | scheme, such as the end chimney stecks, which 
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must cost somewhere between £70 to £100 apiece, 
nor for the eddcd gables and porcl es, but merely 
for dealing with a plain hut as shown by the 
accompanying plan (Fig. 1) on the lines given by 
him. Can his scheme, therefore, be considered 








by any possible stretch of imagination either 
satisfactory or economical ? 

The more permanent an adapted hut is made, 
the more nearly it approaches the ordinary cottage, 
till, as has been shown, there 
is little saving in either time 
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x + rc + = se ST cee ee Oe or material. On the other hand, 
iy jj Reel t a colony of, say, sixty cottages 
{ LAROER | becomes a garden city, with 
nie tae gail ee wales La: : the cost of all the roads, sewers, 
DOOR % FRAME REMOVED | al reeset] lighting, fences, etc. It would 
waxmenncamonc A |p] DED | milion 2 be interesting to know how 
tence AR . % cooK! ae ae ‘companies ould 
/ os : SCULLERY insurance companies —woulk 
| eS Vlad LA ot 4 favour sucha group of buildings. 
a ae ‘e ’ vres-29-4 There is th; 
- ’ * i> ° ee 4 There is no doubt what- 
: Ly fet oa — i Cae css ever that huts can and should 
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be used to relieve the immediate 
pressure, where by so doing a 
holder can get to work on his 
land at once; but this should 
only be done in urgent cases, 
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SCALE OF FEET 


Fic. 1.—Army Hut adapted as a six-room cottage. 


and the hut erected and 
adapted (see Fig. 2) for the 
man to live in only until such 








time ¢s permanent cottage is readv when the 
hut may be converted into outbuildings. 

It is to be hoped good may come out of evil, and that the 
present crisis may bring with it the wholesale revision of the 
existing by-laws in the various localities, and make it possible 
to revert to the use of local customs and materials, thereby 
saving unnecessary expense. O. MAXWELL AyRTON. 


for his family, 


I’ the issue of CountTRY Lire for March 22nd is given certain 

information with models and sketch plans of how Army 
huts could be used for small holdings at a suggested saving to 
the country. If the suggestion referred to the use of the huts 
for farm building purposes only, I think it would be safe to 
follow, for in this case little alteration would be required. The 
cost would simply be the purchase price plus removal and re- 
crection on a fresh site, with brick supports to carry the hui, 
and the wood floors not required for farm buildings would be 
available for divisions and internal alterations. Good rammed 
clay floors would serve the purpose in all parts except the cowhouse, 
stable, dairy and corn store, which could be brick paved. 

To follow the suggestion and use the huts for houses would, 
| think, be a mistake. Only a semi-permanent building would 
be obtained, and the cost of it would be as much as, if not more 
than, that which a good brick or concrete house could be built 
for at to-day’s prices. In support of this contention I give the 
probable cost of purchase, removal and re-erection of a hut, 
using it for the purpose of a house 2s shown on the first plan 
on page 304 of the issue for March 22nd) : 


fos. 

Estimated cost of hut as purchased from Government 
at reduced value to help the suggested scheme 50 0 0 

450 sup. yds, of taking hut down ready for removal, 
at 2s. per sup. vd. oe 5 0 0 

Loading and cartage to station, r _— iv charges, ‘andl 
loading and carting to site ee : 20 0 0 

450 sup. vds. of erecting in new position to we ills, 
floor and roof, at 3s. wr Ss ee 07 10 © 
Making good breakage and renewals peer ad 10 © 0 
Shelving and brackets to pantry oe $c I 0 0 

Iwo new windows to lavatory, ete., with glass and 
beadings and furniture .. a > 6 0 0 
Eight doors, casings, moulds and furniture a 140 0 

113 sup.yds.of new felting to roof or cost of re-slating, 
composition tiles, at 3s... os =. o. IO Ig 0 

Estimated cost of painting and distempcring inside 
and recoating outside with Solignum = .. Be is a2 «0 
22 cuble vds, of trench digging for walls, at 5s... 5 10 0 

102 sup. yds. of common brickwork—outer supports 
gins., inner supports 4 }ins., average price at os. $5 18 0 

17 sup. vds. of stone filling and conerete floor to 
bathroom, ete., at 10s... ; oe Sto 0 

2 cubic yds. of « iene v breasts and stac he in common 
brickwork, at £2 ros. ie ve 3 Ms 5 0 0 
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le 
50 lin. vds. of 4}in. damp-course 2 10 
Two concrete or flag hearths oe ‘ge - Io 
Rough head to kitchen fireplac: Me si i: or « 
Four chimney pots cs : a S sn iO 4 
Kitchen fireplace. . ; : ae %: se 5 0 
Three room stoves and fe nders e. ee se 7. 8 
W.C. fitting complete .. : a 8 o 
Lavatory fitting complete, waste ‘ana tap, aia trap oe 6 0 
Plain iron bath, waste and tap ne i a 7 10 
Copper, pipe and flashing and roof plate .. ae 6 0 
Pot sink, supports, plug, waste and tap... ca 4 0 
Stop tap to Fin. service <6 ae <p ES i a. 4 


soft water tank and overflow and 


outlet.. es 5 ‘ se oe oe 4° 0 < 


Iron supports, 


15 lin. yds. of din. lead service pipe from tank to 

fittings, joints and laying, at 7s. 5. Siok 
32 lin. ft. of flashings to chimney in 4lb. lends at Is. 6d. 2°68. 
120 sup. yds. of cast plaster divisions, at 5s. 3 0 
240 sup. yds. of plastering to ditto, at 1s. ro. 
135 sup. yds. of walls lining with plaster slabs waa 

jointing, at 5s. = es 52 <s eh 33 35 
Sump for drains in gin. common brickwork with 

cover and grate 5ft. square by 6ft. deep 5 0 © 
Three dish grates and gulleys se 2 Sp 
20 lin. yds. of 4in. glazed drainpipe, with ‘tui al 

bends, at 5s. eh es rr We = 5 6. © 
Vent stack from ditto .. re. ate xis Sa 2) 0-50 
Two hardstone or concrete thresholds se - ar er 
Two door flags in stone or concrete - od r Oo: 


I think these figures will be found eee They are 
what I am now paying for work of a similar class, done by the 
usual contractors. 


In conclusion, I should like to suggest that before these 


huts are purchased for the purpose of converting into 
houses, an alternative estimate be obtained for the erection 
of a building that would form a permanent part of the 
holding. A. W. HANSTOCK. 


REFERRING to my suggestion with regard to Army huts 

being converted into dwelling-houses, I wish to correct 
what I imagine to be a misunderstanding with regard to the use 
of weather-boarding. While I have no objection to this being 
used externally, I feel that it can only be used satisfactorily 
in combination with other materials. The erection of a colony 
of dwellings as suggested, with all the external walls finished 
with weather-boarding, would produce, in my opinion, a very 
unsatisfactory effect; but with the introduction of other 
materials, which I referred to, combined with weather-boarding, 
the result could be quite pleasing. STANLEY HAmp. 
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N Tuesday next there will be decided at Epsom the 

Great Metropolitan Stakes, and on the following day 

the City and Suburban comes up for decision. The 

one is the long distance race of two miles 2nd a quarter, 

and the ‘‘ City "isa quarter of a mile less than the dis- 

tance of the Derby. Which will win these two races ? 1am writing 

well ahead of the day of publication, but if I were asked to suggest 

the winners of the double event I should name Furore for the 

longer race and Royal Bucks for the ‘* City.” In 1917, as a 

four-year-old, Furore won the Cesarewitch. The previous year 

he won the Irish Derby, and last year he was confidently expected 

to win the Cesarewitch again. That he did not do so occasioned 

itonishment to those associated with the horse, and to this day 

they believe he would have finished in tront of Air Raid (the 

winner), He, and others, had not his jockey laid off so far for 
too long a time. 

We saw the horse out recently at Gatwick in what was an 
unsatisfactory mile and a half, and he finished an 
indifferent second to Golden Rule. The point is that he finished 
sirongly, nevertheless, and if his failure to do better was due to 
lack of fitness, then it follows that he should certainly give a 
more satisfactory account of himself on Tuesday next. I believe 
this is a first-class long distance horse and nothing would sur- 
prise me less than to see him win this race quite easily ; in fact, 
1 am expecting him to do so. St. Eloi at 8st. 1olb. I cannot 
believe in, and sareek Scholar at 8st. should find one too good 
for him in Si. Tudwal, the crack hurdler at 8st. 11b. He is to be 
ridden by Donoghue, and I know from the anxiety shown to 
retain that jockew’s services that the horse is greatly fancied by 
his trainer, Mr. Fred Withington. Wildwood has been running 
in Ireland, and, as a rule, their form is much below ours, and 
Dionysos is not likely to run for Lord D’Abernon. Aynsley and 
\ihdara are ** back numbers,” if the expression may be per- 
mitted, while Buckthorn rather discounted his third in the last 
Cesarewitch by giving a poor show in the Midlands a little while 
ago Phat may have been due to being more backward than 


rece ot a 


AND STABLE 


was suspected. Mont St. Eloiis in France, but in his best form 
he would be a danger to the best of ours if sent over fit and well. 
Of the ten or eleven lower in ihe handicap, Iam most attracted by 
Sheriff’s Officer, who has only been set to carry 6st. 12lb. I was 
warned a long time ago that this horse might be equal to winning 

long distance handicap, and whatever his luck may be in tl! 
Great Metropolitan, he should not be overlooked. For instene 
he is in the Chester Cup entry. The Epsom race will not tak 
a deal of winning, and at the moment Fuiore makes a strong 
appeal to me than any other. 

The ** City ” is a high-class handicap in every sense, and som. 
noted horses have wonit. I think Black Jester was the last hors 
to win a “‘ City,”” and he had won the St. Leger the year befor: 
What a good thing he wes for the race in 1915! I don’t thin 
he ever figured at more than 8 to 1, notwithstanding his t 
weight of gst., and he started at 5 to 2, justifying himself 1 
winning in great style by three lengths. The nearest approac 
to a classic horse in the race this year is Sir Hedworth Meux 
Dansellon, which was second to Gay Crusader for that horse 
War Derby in 1917. He has ost. to carry, and, should he be i 
the form which broug xht him so near to winning the Cambridg: 
shire last Autumn, why, he would certainly be ‘‘ knocking ¢ 
the door” at the finish. At the moment of writing his nam 
occurs in the betting for the first time at 9 to 1, and it i 
conceivable, therefore, that he may be much fancied. 

1 have no fancy for Polyscope (8st. 7lb.). I remembc 
what a hollow impostor he wes about a year ago when he starte« 
favourite for the Two Thousand Guinees, and was never in thc 
hunt. He broke a small blood-vessel in the head and I fancy he 
is still prone to the same weakness. Clearly, therefore, he is 
one to avoid. King John won last year’s Irish Derby, since when 
he has done nothing. What I believe happened was that for 
some unaccountable reason he lost his action and Mr. Gilpin 
could do nothing with him. He is reported to be going well 
again now, but I do not like horses that lose their action. 1 
cannot see how loss of action can be anything else but permanent. 
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Now about Royal Bucks. He is, of course, the winner ot the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, and Rivershore, second to him there, 
has hall-marked the form by running Callander to a head for the 
Newbury Cup. That shows there was no fluke about his victory 
at Lincoln. In ordinary times I should not think twice about a 
norse’s ability to win both the ** Lincoln ”’ and a City’ - I should 
discard him. But we are a long way yet from being back to 
the normal, and for that reason Royal Bucks simply insists on 
being taken quite seriously into calculations. The way is being 
nicely paved for him. For instance, the 1olb. penalty is reduced 
by the mere fact that Donoghue will be riding him. The little 
man has never ridden better than this year, and his experience is a 
ereat asset on a ‘‘ funny” course like Epsom’s. Then | am 
assured the horse is in great form and heart, and Mr. Sievier, 
who trains him, is, I think, as confident of winning as he was 
before Lincoln. 

What of the opposition to him ? Polygnotus is surely put 
out of court by the penalty of 1olb. he earned by winning the 
Greenham Stakes at Newbury. So we will let him pass. Scat- 
w. l also can be eliminated, and I do not see how Sandmole can 
b: dangerous after his recent moderate displays at Derby and 
Getwick. Next we come to Galloper Light, a three year old, 
. the big weight for one of his age of 7st. 4lb. At the time 
{ -vriting he is joint first favourite with Royal Bucks, and it 


ol 
is obvious, therefore, that he is expected to create a new record 
for -he race, for no three year old has yet won under 7st. 4lb. 


Gal. per Light is a very good-looking son of Sunstar and was 
the top-sawyers of two year olds. One thing he did 


amniug ; : 
wa to beat The Panther when that celebrity made his début ; 
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later he tried to give 1olb. to him and ran him to three parts 
of a length. But on the first occasion The Panther was having 
his eyes opened, and on the second occasion he won in the easiest 
possible manner. It is possible, therefore, to exaggerate Galloper 
Light’s form on this reckoning. There is a strong belief, however, 
that the three year old has done uncommonly well from two to 
three years of age, a view which is supported by his appearance 
and his resolute way of galloping. He may, of course, win, 
in which case his success would not come as a surprise, but my 
personal view is that Royal Bucks will be capable of giving him 
5lb. and a beating. The Lincolnshire failures, Helion and Arion, 
crop up again and there may be a disposition to give the latter 
another chance, but Helion has run since Lincoln and seems 
hopeless in this class. There is something to be said tor Matruh 
at 6st. 4lb., especially if it be correct that his owner was recently 
asking £2,000 for him. He might well prove a likely outsider, 
though he finds himself in rather more exalted company this time. 
May I be permitted this week to say with what satisfaction 
the best class of racegoers welcomed the news that Lord Durham 
has consented again to act as a Steward of the Jockey Club. 
He is essentially a strong man, and he will find a field of action 
awaiting him trom the outset of his administration. Under 
the circumstances it was most appropriate that his good four 
year old Callander should win the Newbury Cup. In doing so 
he defeated a tremendous favourite in Rivershore, who proved 
to me conclusively that he has no finishing capacity whatever. 
Had he been able to do the slightest bit extra when Callander 
challenged him, he must have maintained his advantage and 
won. It was a thrilling race in every way. PHILLIPPOs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS RACKETS 


ever there was a competition with a characteristic 

touch of its own, it is the Public Schools Racket Cham- 

pionship. It holds a place apart, for rackets is the one 

game where a number of the great Public Schools meet 

together, and have met for years, in the same event. 
Rackets, too, with its extreme pace and the little time there 
is to settle down, is liable to frequent reversals of form, 
and very few school pairs have ever come through without 
giving their supporters some very anxious moments. It is 
« pity it cannot be watched by a larger number of people, 
for it is a most spectacular game. The “ ping”’ of the ball 
against walls and floor—the word expresses very inadequately 
the real sound, but no one has coined a more satisfactory 
one—the shout of the marker, the great pace of the strokes, 
are most exhilarating, let alone the desperate excitement 
of a close finish. 

The players of the old days in the Fleet and King’s 
Bench prisons, who, though they did not invent rackets, 
did more, perhaps, to develop it than anyone, would be amazed, 
no doubt, at the pace at which the ball travels in a modern 
court with a twentieth century racket. Unfortunately, 
no gallery has yet been devised which will hold many people 
or that can be comfortable. There is a little book on rackets, 
now extremely rare ; indeed, I have been seeking it for years 
in vain, and I only know of one copy in a private collection. 
It gives a fanciful sketch of a racket court with a gallery 
shaped like a theatre, which would have held a large number 
of spectators, but no such gallery was ever constructed, 
nor probably ever will be. 

The Public Schools Challenge Cup is now in middle age. 
It would, in fact, in the ordinary way have celebrated its 
jubilee last year, for the first competition, which C. J. Ottaway, 
one of the most wonderful all-round game players of all time 
won for Eton, with W. F. Tritton as his partner, was in April, 
1868. Its subsequent history is, shortly, as follows: It 
was played at the famous centre court of old Prince’s Club, 
Hans Place, now, alas! a memory only, for nineteen years. 
Then came one year at the old Lord’s Court, and from 1888 
onwards it has been held at its present home at Queen’s 
Club, the latest competition being in April, 1914. The 
record of results now stands as follows Harrow, nineteen 
wins; Eton and Charterhouse, eight; Rugby, Wellington 
and Malvern, three; Winchester, two; and Marlborough, one. 

Three times did Harrow win a cup outright, in 1871 
—1873, 1879—1881, and 1883—1885. These victories 
were in no small degree due to three famous Harrow 
racket playing families—the Hadows, Kemps _ and 
Crawleys. It was in these years that Eton had one of their 
cruellest pieces of luck. One of their players from 1883 to 1885 
was.H..Philipson, who was perhaps the greatest of Eton school- 
boy players. He fought in three successive finals against 
Harrow, with R. H. Pemberton, J. H. B. Noble and H. W. 
Forster, and lost them all—twice by the odd game in seven. 
The hardest blow of all was in one year at a desperately 


ha 


critical point in the seventh game, when Philipson serve¢ 
ball which would in the ordinary way have been a good and 
perhaps a difficult service. It hit a small hole which there 
was in the wall just above the service line and flew out of 
court, and it was given “hand out.” <A decade later, in 
another seventh game of a desperately fought final, the ball 
hit a strip of wall which neither marker nor umpires could 
see, but which was really out of court. It was given “in,” 
and it may have made all the difference to the result. 

Three times have a school won without losing a game in any 
match. In 1878 Ponsonby and Cobbold swept the board for 
Eton, and in 1910 H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison did so for 
Charterhouse, and they were obviously right ahead of all 
the other pairs of the year. The latter pair, who had also 
won in 1909, were perhaps the greatest pair Charterhouse 
ever produced, for they were so steady as well as strong. 
For brilliance neither of them was the equal of V. H. Pennell, 
who won with E. Garnett in 1893 and 1894; but Pennell was 
never quite dependable, and it was lucky he had so unper- 
turbed a partner as Garnett. 

The season of 1892 saw the victory of the two eldest of 
the Fosters, H. K. and W. L., both fine boy players at this 
time, who, alone in the event, have played four times to- 
gether. The Foster family have, perhaps, eclipsed all others 
in the competition, for the seven brothers played and five 
of them were in winning pairs, while the other two were the 
best individual players in their last year, and H. K. was 
destined to become as great an amateur as the game has 
known. 

The two years 1897 and 1898, when the present writer 
played in the competition were both, perhaps, above the 
average. I should place 1898 as just the better of the two. 
In 1897 L. F. Andrewes and F. W. A. Rattigan of Harrow, 
a strong and well balanced pair—<Andrewes in the left-hand 
court was the more brilliant, and Rattigan was the steadier 
beat Winchester (R. A. Williams and myself) by four games 
to three, after the longest match recorded in the competition, 
which lasted an hour and forty-seven minutes. Late in 
the match I was unfortunate enough to damage my eye, 
and I can remember very little about the last game. : 

Frequently, when the Public Schools Rackets are talked 
of, the question comes up as to who was the best winning 
pair. It is one, of course, on which discussion can continue 
indefinitely. Very few people are capable of giving an 
opinion on the whole series of matches, except “ Judy ”’ 
Stevens, formerly for many years professional at Harrow, 
who saw the first competition in 1868 and still plays rackets. 
In the last thirty years it will generally be conceded that 
Mordaunt and Raphael of Wellington (1891); the Fosters 
(1892); Garnett and Pennell, Charterhouse (1893 and 1894) ; 
Andrewes and Rattigan, Harrow (1897 and 1898); B. S. 
Foster and W. H. Evans, Malvern (1900) ; Bruce and Wright, 
Winchester (1904); and Leatham and Denison, Charterhouse 
(1909 and 1910), were among the best. E. B. NoeEt. 
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THE LORETTE SYSTEM OF PRUNING. 
The Spring-Summer-Autumn Pruning of Fruit Trees. 


T will be interesting to observe the attitude taken by the 
fruit growers of this country towards the Lorette system 
of pruning which is brought forward by Dr. Durham, 
President of the Herefordshire Association of Fruit Growers 
and Horticulturists. Dr. Durham has conducted many 
experiments in pruning fruit trees, and his lecture on this subject 
at Westminster, which is reported in detail in the current issue 
of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, is still fresh 
in memory. ‘To put the subject briefly, the whole of the pruning 
is, in Lorette’s system, done during the period of active growth, 
commencing in the spring and finishing in September. Winter 
pruning is abolished ! What will English fruit growers, who have 
always been so anxious to complete the pruning before the end 
of February, have 
to say to this: 
Under the Lorette 
system the usual 
distinction ol 
winter pruning for 
wood production 
and regulation 
and of summet 
pruning for fruit 
production also 
falls away; for 
the disciples ol 
Lorette find that 
a sufficiency ot 
wood is formed , 
without resort to 


cutting in_ the 
dormant period 
of the winter 
months. Lorette’s 


methods are 
applied to the 
pear tree with its 
commonly — three 
year period — for 
fruit blossom de- 
velopment, to the 
apple tree with 
its usually two 
vear period, also 
to the quince tree 
with its one year 
period ; and Dr. 
Durham carries 


us further and 
states that the 
principle of only 


pruning during 
activity is applic- 
able to the goose- 
berry and currant 
presumably the 
red currant. Cer- 
tainly the illustra- 
tions, also the 
fruiting branches 
the lecture was 
viven in late 
summer—bore 
testimony ot re- 
markably 
crops obtamed by 
this novel method 
of pruning. The 
pea ch tree 
indeed, it 1s 
suggested the 
whole ot the 
prunus. tribe 
might with 
advantage be submitted to the special practices elaborated by 
Lorette and his industrious advocates. The experiments of 
M. Lorette are—or at least were until the early days of war, when 
the site became occupied by Germans—carried out at Wagnon- 
ville (near Douai, Nord). In this plantation were trees which 
had been pruned according to M. Lorette’s principles for eighteen 
years—no doubt, as Dr. Durham remarks, with progressive modifi- 
cations as time passed. Commenting on the results obtained 
by these pruning methods in M. Lorette’s plantations, Dr. Durham 
says: ** Of the results there could be no question, and the figures 
in his book were no exaggeration of the prodigious fruiting of 
the trees when I saw them.’’ Certain fruit growers, as Contant 
and Moser, have also expressed their contentment ; the former 
is treating 20,000 trees on the plan. It is claimed for the Lorette 
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system that there is no other system which is based more oy 
physiological and botanical grounds. The set purpose igs 4, 
evoke growth of certain dormant eyes whose productions are 
apt to possess great fruit-bearing proclivities, rather than sim 


to restrain extension of growth for cosmetic reasons. a 
distinction is made between the supporting branch ar) the 
fruiting branchlet, and as the fruiting branchlets are ke; very 
short by constant pinching back or pruning to what are rme( 
‘“ basal clusters ” during the growing season, it is claime:| tha; 


the tree is made to bear its fruits where it is most to be ( -sireq 
namely, close to the supporting stems. This close pruning jy 
the growing season is said to evoke the formations from sti ulary 
eyes, and so produce new fruit buds to replace old ones. Th, 
subject is certainly creating a great deal of interest in frui; 
growing circles, and some fruit growers even claim to have a: /pted 
a modification of this system on espalier trees long before th: y haq 
heard the name 
of Lorette. Old 
customs die hard, 
and it will be a 
long time before 
the practice of ow 
forefathers is cast 
to the four winds. 
We are grateful 
to M. Lorette and 
Dr. Durham, but 
most of us will. 
I venture to say, 
continue to prune 
our fruit trees in 
winter ; but the 
least we can do 
is to make trial 
ona few trees,and, 
if all seems good, 
do more. H. C. 


THE PORCHWAY. 


A delightful 
feature of many 
an old _ cottage 
and farmstead is 
the porchway. 


Some porchways 
are light, airy 
and weather- 
proof; others, of 
the rough rustic 
type, though pic- 
turesque with 
rose, clematis 
and other 


climbers, are less 
tolerable in bad 
weather. When 
well designed and 
constructe é 
spacious po: ch- 
way may not only 
be a pretty pic- 
ture, but serve as 
an extra ayutt- 


, a 


ment during the 
fine weather, 
where one lay 


rest in its slide 


and quietude or 
take aftern:on 
tea. Anexcel.ent 
shelter, too, in 
showery wea? 1c! 


for one who : \ay 
be at work in he 
garden close  Y. 
A porchway 1ay 
come as a _ haj})py 
afterthought, as was the case in the one illustrated, and }ow 
well it harmonises with the pretty old moated house bedec:cd 
with climbers, in a lovely setting of border flowers. It is a gvod 
example of what may be done with many an old dwelling, a'30 
as an addition to those now under construction. In the vill: ge 
and on the farm the opportunity for building these charm: ig 
bowers often occurs ; but even in country towns the back eniraiice 
of a house often offers chances of building a retreat of this kind 
in surroundings adaptable for floral adornment. When a 
porchway is not wanted as a shelter, but solely as a support 
tor climbers, it can be built with strong rustic material and made 
a striking relief to. what would otherwise be an unattractive 
house 
is to be encountered in getting the material. 


PORCHWAY. 





especiaily so in wooded districts where little difficuity 
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